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THE FUTURE? — OR THE HERE AND NOW 


| paardgned I was asked to appear on a panel to discuss living in the atomic age, 
and my part was to propose various safety measures concerned with the home. 
The panel was not concerned with emergency factors in the event of atomic bomb- 
ing but rather with the possibilities of peaceful use of atomic fission power. 


Almost immediately (with an imagination which in my youth my mother often 
had difficulty in distinguishing from outright fabrication), I began thinking in terms 
of atomic capsules which might be brought into the home to furnish heat, light, 
power for cooking, cleaning and running the multiplicity of useful machines and 
gadgets with which we surround ourselves. And I wondered how it was going to be 
possible to keep little Susy, aged 2’, from wandering too close or sticking her tiny 
fingers into the home power unit. Little Susy, exploring her universe—as all young 
children must—was going to be quite a problem. 


Then suddenly a story occurred to me. The story is told of an agricultural expert 
who was urging a backwoods farmer to come to a demonstration of scientific farm- 
ing. The old farmer scratched his head and allowed as how he wouldn’t come. 
“You see,” he said, “I ain’t farming now as good as I know how to.” 


Thus, it occurred to me that I might not worry about home hazards in the com- 
ing atomic era so much as about how well we’re doing with home safety right now. 
So long as we have infants and toddlers being burned or poisoned by ordinary, every- 
day objects to be found in every household; so long as we have adults, and especially 
elderly people, slipping and tripping on rugs and stairs; so long as we have these prob- 
lems with us, we do not have to worry too much about the hazards of atomic living. 


We are still a long way from “danger-proofing” our homes, either from the stand- 
point of design and construction or from the standpoint of safety practices. We who 
work in the field of home safety are constantly being amazed at the number of peo- 
ple who have never heard our story—as well as those who do not believe it when 
they are told. Are we “farming as good as we know how to now?” Let us, then, 
concentrate on some of the home safety jobs that we know need doing now, for if 
we do we may be reasonably sure that we will be able to take care of future prob- 
lems as they arise. 


Thomas Fansler 
Director, Home Safety Division 
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Spring Clean-up, Paint-up 


SPOT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


— FOLLOWING SPOT announce- 
ments were prepared by Harold 
Samuelson when he was with the 
home safety division, Mansfield- 
Richland County Health Depart- 
ment for twenty second spots used 
daily Monday through Friday at the 
time of their clean-up campaign. 


To: Station WMAN 


Spot No. 1. Now it is time for 
our special home safety reminder 


On these pages we're presenting a number of spring clean-up 


projects in lieu of publishing a kit of spring clean-up materials. 


When your campaign is over this year, won’t you send us 


samples of materials for possible use next year? 


coming to you from the Home 
Safety Division of the Mansfield- 
Richland County Health Depart- 
ment. 

We'd like to remind you today 
that “IT TAKES TWO TO 
TANGO” — IN MUSIC, BUT 
“IT ONLY TAKES ONE TO 


How to Keep from Growing Old 











yo al 9 








Painting is always such a necessary chore around the house that you may find it 
easier to indulge in some elementary acrobatics rather than to build secure scaffolding 
from which to reach those hard-to-get-at places. But maybe, if you're lucky, you'll 
get off with only minor contusions and superficial bruises. 


The above cartoon is reprinted with the kind permission of Mony Matters published by 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


TANGLE” IN A HOME ACCl- 
DENT. 

Serious home injuries always in- 
crease in the spring during house- 
cleaning time. A good many home 
accidents this time of the year are 
due to haste as we all try to get 
everything done in a single day. 

But wait a minute. If you haven’t 
started your real spring house- 
cleaning yet, why don’t you plan 
now to take it easy. Don’t tear into 
spring cleaning this year as. if it 
were some big monster. Let’s re- 
member that haste makes waste. 
When our muscles are tense and 
we’re straining to get things done 
by a certain deadline — look out! 
That’s when home accidents can 
happen. We fall, objects slip out of 
our hands, the knife slips, the iron 
tumbles on the floor — and just 
everything seems to go wrong. 

So for our sakes, the family’s sake 
—and safety’s sake this spring let’s 
work in a relaxed and easy manner. 
Let’s take heed with less speed for 
spring cleaning. 


Spot No. 2. Many home cleaning 
jobs require someone to do some 
climbing. Always use a ladder. Be 
sure it is firmly placed. Do not 
reach more than arm’s length. The 
Home Safety Division of the Mans- 
field-Richland County Health De- 
partment offers these suggestions so 
you may better avoid falling. 


Spot No. 3. When hanging win- 
dow screens, or removing storm 
sash, wait for a calm day. A sud- 
den gust of wind can take the screen 
or sash out of your grasp or topple 
you from the ladder. This hint 
comes from the Home Safety Di- 
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vision of the Mansfield-Richland 
County Health Department. 


Spot No. 4. Here is an important 
announcement from the Home 
Safety Division of the Mansfield- 
Richland County Health Depart- 
ment. Housecleaning requires the 
use of ladders outside. And it is 
important to remember that the 
ground is soft and that a ladder 
sinks almost by its own weight. 
Place a board beneath the ladder’s 
feet to keep it from tipping. Most 
serious falls from ladders would not 
occur if the person had firm footing. 


Spot No. 5. A good many house- 
cleaning jobs require a step-ladder. 
The Home Safety Division of the 
Mansfield-Richland County Health 
Department suggests that you fix 
your ladder now. Tighten all steps 
and braces. Sand down any rough 
or splintered spots. If it still 
wobbles, buy a new one. 


Spot No. 6. Ever try to wash win- 
dows or clean walls with a small 
child around? You’ll know that it’s 
very difficult. The Home Safety 
Division suggests that you place a 
chair or sliding screen across the 
doorway of the room. This way the 
child can see what is going on yet 
is kept out of your way so neither 
he nor you will be hurt. 


Spot No. 7. Got all your garden 
tools sharpened with handles smooth 
and tight? A good pair of gloves to 
protect hands against blisters and 
scratches? 

Then you will avoid many minor 
injuries that plague the gardener. 
Don’t try to do too much the first 
few days. Your Health Department’s 
Home Safety Division hints that 
your spring training should start easy 
and take a few days before you 
really start to “give ’er the works.” 


Spot No. 8. Here’s a houseclean- 
ing hint from the Home Safety Di- 
vision of the Mansfield-Richland 
County Health Department. When 
hanging window screens or remov- 
ing storm sashes, wait for a calm 
day. A sudden gust of wind will 
take the screen or sash out of your 
grasp or topple you from the ladder. 


Spot No. 9. If you have work to 


do that takes you into the air—use 
a ladder not a makeshift. Many of 
our spring house-cleaning jobs re- 
quire the use of a ladder so let’s 
take it easy when climbing. This 
safety hint comes to you from the 
Home Safety Division of the Mans- 
field-Richland County Health De- 


partment. 
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POSTERS 


The Home Safety Unit of the 
Georgia State Department of Public 
Health reproduced and distributed 
these posters for distribution by lo- 
cal organizations in Georgia. The 
posters were printed on colored 
84x11 paper, and were included 
in a kit prepared for use during 
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{ Pick up HAZARDS TODAY... 
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clean-up campaigns. The kit also 
included leaflets, news releases, mats, 
TV slides, and an exhibit. 

Mr. H. C. Steed, Jr., is Engineer- 
Director of the Home Safety Unit. 
For health department personnel 
who wish to make inspections dur- 
ing home visits, an “Inspection Form 
for Hazards in the Home” was pre- 
pared by the Unit. The Georgia 
Safety Fire Commission also pro- 
vides Home Inspection Report Forms 
to health departments. 

Note that the Broken Bottle, Nail 
Studded Board, and Tin Can 
“Wanted for hurting Children” on 
one poster are pictured in the trash 
basket on the other poster. 


RADIO SCRIPT 


The following script is from the 
Safety Council of Greater Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and was part of their 
safe spring cleaning campaign: 

NORMA: Hi, Rosemary! 
this a lovely spring day? 

ROSEMARY: Perfect! Why spoil 
it trying to commit suicide? 

NORMA: Who is? 

ROSEMARY: Looks like you 
are! Are you sure that ladder will 
hold you, Norma? 

NORMA: That’s not very flatter- 
ing—after the way I’ve been count- 
ing my calories, too! 

ROSEMARY: Any ladder should 
be tested before you use it. Just give 
it a couple of good hard shakes and 
then you’ll know if it’s safe. 

NORMA: There! Good heavens! 
The top rung came loose! 

ROSEMARY: Lucky you weren’t 
standing on it! People are super- 
stitious about walking under ladders 
then take chances using them. 

NORMA: I hope Mr. Vimmer- 
stedt tested that extension ladder 
he’s using to look at his chimney! 
Wonder what he’s doing? 

ROSEMARY: (RAISING 
VOICE) Playing Santa Claus, Mr. 
Vimmerstedt? 

NORMA: (RAISING VOICE) 
Isn’t this the wrong time of the 
year? 

MR. V.: (OFF MIKE) No. It’s 
the right time of the year to give 
the chimney it’s annual inspection. 


Isn’t 














NORMA: (RAISING VOICE) 
What for? Is there something wrong 
with your chimney? 

MR. V.: (OFF MIKE) That’s 
what I want to find out! All chim- 
neys should be checked at least once 
a year! To make sure there aren’t 
any cracks—or loose mortar falling 
from between the bricks. 


NORMA: [I still hope his ladder’s 
safer than mine! 

ROSEMARY: Borrow ours to 
wash your windows. We sometimes 
use this ladder on wooden floors. In 
this case, a lead-coated base—like 
this one!—or a metal paint base is 
always recommended. 

NORMA: I know I’m going to 
feel a lot safer—doing my first spring 
house-cleaning—with you right next 
door to give me good advice, Rose- 
mary. 

ROSEMARY: I could use a little 
advice myself on how to get rid of 
junk! 

NORMA: That’s easy! Even I 
know that the city of Youngstown 
hauls rubbish away—if you park it 
by your curb on the right day. 


ROSEMARY: But the question 
in our house is: Just what is junk? 

NORMA: It’s something you 
don’t need. 


ROSEMARY: But everyone in 
our family seems to need something 
the others consider junk. 


NORMA: Collectors? Hmmmm? 
ROSEMARY : I’m as bad as the 


rest— 

NORMA: I know! My husband 
won't let me throw—or give away— 
one magazine! He insists that he’s 
going to read them all some time or 
use them for clippings. They’re in 
our garage. 

ROSEMARY: Where spontane- 
ous ignition could easily start! But 
listen to who’s talking! A lady who 
lives under a fire hazard—the attic! 
In other words, the junk pile. 

NORMA: Speaking of fires, wasn’t 
it a shame about the one at Smith’s 
last week? 

ROSEMARY: Terrible! After 
Mrs. Smith finally persuaded her 
husband to fix up a recreation room 
in their basement. 


NORMA: And then tor all his 
work to be undone as soon as it was 
finished. When my husband paints 
our kitchen, I’m going to make sure 
he stores painting materials in metal 
containers. 

ROSEMARY: For a beginner in 
spring cleaning, you may go to the 
head of the class, Norma! Be sure 
painting materials and oily or greasy 
rags are stored in closed metal con- 
tainers, away from heat, stairways, 
and combustible materials. 

NORMA: One home accident— 
like that—in a neighborhood cer- 
tainly makes a lot of people act 
more careful. 

ROSEMARY: People only believe 
things when they’re brought close 
to home! Say, by the way, tell your 
husband to keep windows open while 
he paints your kitchen. 

NORMA: Oh, the smell of paint 
doesn’t make him sick— 

ROSEMARY: All paints — and 
even varnishes and enamels and lac- 
quers—are toxic to some extent. 

NORMA: That’s a good thing to 
remember. 

ROSEMARY: Yes. Fresh paint 
and fresh air go together! 


NORMA: Here comes Peg! 
(RAISES VOICE) Been shopping 
so early in the morning, Peg? 

PEG: Oh, I just ran down to the 
drug store for some hand lotion. 


NORMA: Beauty treatment? 


PEG: No. Safety treatment! I’m 
finally going to paint those kitchen 
chairs I got at ‘the ‘auction sale. 
And chemicals you use to remove 
paint can ruin your hands—if you 
don’t use a lotion or ointment to 
protect them. 


ROSEMARY: That’s right! 


Keeps the skin from becoming dry. _ 


PEG: And now I’ve got to hurry 
home and empty the waste paper 
baskets — and burn papers — before 
the children come home for lunch! 

ROSEMARY: You hadn’t bet- 
ter— 

PEG: Why not? 

ROSEMARY: Because — in 
Youngstown—you’re only allowed to 
burn papers—in a closed container 
—from 6 till 9 in the morning, or 


from 5 till 8 in the evening. And 
never on Sundays or holidays. 


PEG: Live and learn! Even about 
burning papers. 

NORMA: Learn and live seems 
to be Rosemary’s motto! She’s full 
of ideas for playing safe when you 
do your spring cleaning! 

PEG: Speaking of living, I’m go- 
ing to detour past our new neigh- 
bor’s house on my way home, and 
tell her no baby is safe playing on a 
porch without a gate at the top of 
the steps. 


ROSEMARY: Good idea! Or 
the baby’s first spring may be his 
last! 

NORMA: I thought yesterday 
that this might be my last spring 
when I skidded on a spot of water 
left on our steps when I cleaned 
them! 

ROSEMARY: Everyone ought to 
watch their step—or their steps!— 
at this time of the year. 

PEG: And all steps ought to have 
No Parking signs for household ar- 
ticles and children’s toys. 

NORMA: Looks like Mr. Vim- 
merstedt has finished inspecting his 
chimney. 

ROSEMARY: He’s coming down 
that ladder too fast for safety. 

PEG: Oh! He missed the last 
two rungs! He’s limping! 

NORMA: I wonder why he’s try- 
ing to limp into his house so fast? 

ROSEMARY: (RAISING 
VOICE) Anything wrong, Mr. Vim- 
merstedt? We hope you aren’t hurt. 

MR. V.: (OFF MIKE) My wife 
is screaming as though she’s been 
hurt. My ankle will be all right. 
Lucky I just twisted it. 

NORMA: What do you think’s 
wrong with Mrs. Vimmerstedt? 

ROSEMARY: She borrowed a 
bottle of ammonia from me to wash 
windows. I told her the bottle felt 
too warm and to be careful opening 
it, but Ill bet she forgot what I 
told her and got sprayed in the face 
opening it. That would be very 
painful! 

NORMA: Thanks for all the tips 
on spring cleaning, Rosemary! Now 
I'm going to wash my windows 
safely! 
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ARKANSAS FIGHTS” 
FIRE FATALITIES AND 
KEROSENE POISONING 


The Arkansas State Health 
Department and Arkansas 
Safety Council provided these 
tags to community organiza- 
tions for local distribution. 









other side 
of the 


same tag 










The use of these tags is pub- 
licized on a three-color printed 
poster which reads: 


DANGER! PARENTS: 
Do You Keep Your KEROSENE (COAL OIL) 
In a METAL Container 
Labeled KEROSENE 
With this Tag attached and 


DO YOU HEED THESE WARNINGS? 


Tags Available without Cost from Local Health Depart- 
ments and County Home Demonstration Agents, Ar- 
kansas State Health Department, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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ARKANSAS DEATHS FROM 
HOME FIRES 
October 1, 1953—September 30, 1954 


(Data taken from newspaper reports and/or 
death certificates) 
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SUGGESTED EDITORIAL 


From Arkansas State Health Department 
Arkansas State Fire Marshal 
Arkansas Fire Prevention Association 


One hundred and fifty-eight people are known 
to have died in home fires in Arkansas within the 
past year. This figure, as appalling as it is, does 
not include those who lost their lives in fires in 
motor car accidents, factories, hotels, schools, in 
connection with farming operations, and in rec- 
reational activities. Nor does it take into con- 
sideration the heartaches and economic loss in- 
volved. In comparison with the national average, 
the fire and burn death rate in Arkansas is very 


high. 


An examination of the actual figures will 
show your chances of dying in case of a fire in 
the home are greater if you are very young or 
very old, if you are nonwhite, if it is late fall 
or winter, and if you live in the cotton country. 


While a scientific investigation of causes has 
not been made, newspaper reports indicate that 
the explosive home fires suggesting the misuse of 
fuel oils are on the wane in Arkansas but that 
the growing practices of leaving numbers of small 
children in the house alone and of smoking in 
bed are working together to hold the burn rate 
at the same high level. 


Most home fires can be prevented if the house- 
holder will take certain precautions with heating 
and cooking equipment and if the whole family 
will follow the recommended safety rules. The 
State Health Department, the State Fire Mar- 
shal, The Arkansas Fire Prevention Association, 
and the newspapers of Arkansas are cooperating 


in urging every family in Arkansas to learn and 
follow these precautions and rules. Will you help 
them save your life or that of your family? 


NEWSPAPER MAT 








WARNING! DON’T LET THE WEATHER 
KILL YOU! 


Every year at the first killing frost many Arkansas 
eople die in home fires caused by faulty heating or cook- 
ing stoves or carelessness with fires. These deaths can be 
prevented. Are you ready for winter? Check your stoves 
now! Brush up on the rules. Protect your family from the 
risk of death by fire! 


First: 

Do not take tractor fuel into the house. In Arkansas tractor 
fuel is gasoline. It gives off explosive vapors at room tem- 
perature. These vapors can explode even when the tractor 
fuel is across the room from the fire. 


Second: 

Do not leave small children in the house alone. Few chil- 
dren can resist the temptation to play with fire if an adult 
is not present. To leave children alone with fire is inviting 
death. 


Third: Follow these rules: 


IF YOU USE A GAS STOVE — 


Keep the stove clean. Check for gas leaks with soapsuds, 
not with matches. Don’t let window curtains or hanging 
towels blow over the flames. 


IF YOU HAVE A COAL OR WOOD STOVE— 


Be sure there’s enough clearance between stove and walls. 
Feel the wall with your hands. If the wall heats, cover 
the wall with a sheet of asbestos or other approved non- 
burnable material. This is especially important if you 
have plastic tile or tile board on kitchen walls. 


Place an insulated metal base on the floor beneath the 
stove. Check stove pipes, pipe collars, and flues closely for 
defects. Never use kerosene, gasoline, or tractor fuel to 
boost or kindle a fire. Place ashes in covered metal con- 
tainers—not in paper or wooden boxes. 


IF YOU USE AN OIL OR KEROSENE STOVE— 


Keep main storage of fuel outside. 

Refill the fuel container outside if possible. 

Never refill the fuel container with the stove lit. = 

Do not move the fuel container from the original position 
intended by the manufacturer. a 

Be sure smaller stoves are not set where they will tip over. 

Keep your stove clean and free from dirt at all times. 

Keep portable heaters away from window curtains. : 

Be sure to read and follow the manufacturer’s instructions. 

Don’t use crankcase oil, tractor fuel, gasoline, or any oil 
containing gasoline, as fuel. Don’t let any dealer sell 
you anything else that “will do” or “is just as good.” 


IF YOU HAVE CHILDREN— 


Surround any type of heating stove with a screen or guard 
to keep the children from touching or falling against the 
stove. 


Arkansas State Health Department, Arkansas Fire Prevention Association, 
Arkansas State Fire Marshal 
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A Program For and By the Elderly 


The following is a condensation of a script used in a program 
presented at an open house of the Catholic Charities’ recreational 
centers in Jamaica, N. Y., in the fall of 1953. The program was 
planned by the Queens County Offices, Catholic Charities, Diocese 
of Brooklyn; the volunteer Catholic groups: The Ladies of Charity 
of Queens and the Catholic Daughters of America in Queens; three 
recreational center clubs for the aged to which all faiths are 
welcome: the Tuesday Club, the Friday Club, and the Wednesday 
Evening Club for Older People; and a volunteer poster committee 
which was formed under the volunteer leadership of an authority 
on exhibits from Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The songs 
were published in a song sheet for use at the open house and 
were prepared by the Program Committee. Their 1955 program 


appears on page 11. 


SCRIPT 


OPERATIONS: SAFETY AND HEALTH FOR 


M. C.: This is “Operations: Safety 
and Health for Older People.” Our 
purpose today is to bring vividly 
before all of us some of the safety 
and health needs of older folks. 
Some are their own responsibilities; 
some are the responsibilities of their 
relatives, friends and neighbors; and 
some are the serious responsibilities 
of the community and of the gov- 
ernment. 

M.C.: Mrs. White, what do you 
know about the number of old folks 
in New York? 

MRS. WHITE: Everywhere there 
are at least three age groups to 
remember: 

the 65 to 70 age group—large 
numbers of whom are still 
working; 
the 70 to 75 age group—largely 
not working, but still active; 
and 
the 75 and over group—which 
has become the “old folks” of 
modern times. 
In New York City—one out of every 
13 persons is 65 years or older! 

M.C.: Thank you, again, Mrs. 

White. May we ask Mr. Gold of 


our program committee to tell us 


OLDER PEOPLE 


Mrs. Arthur J. Rogers, 
Master of Ceremonies 


something of the successors of to- 
day’s aging group? Mr. Gold: 

MR.GOLD: You mean the 45 
year olds and up? They are only 
20 years away from us! Startling is 
it not? In the 1950 census there 
were 434 million people in New 
York state alone 45 and over. It is 
estimated that now in 1953 there 
are 5 millions. You might also like 
to know the increase by women and 
by men. Between the census of 1940 
and that of 1950 women 65 and 
over increased 53 percent while men 
in the same age bracket increased 
23.3 percent. 

M. C.: Thank you, Mr. Gold. The 
45 year olds and up do need to be- 
gin NOW to plan their later years! 

Mrs. Blue, when do you think 
one is really old? 

MRS. BLUE: Well, when you feel 
old—I don’t!—when you feel there 
is nothing more to learn; 

when you find yourself saying: 
“I’m too old for that”; 

when you find no amusement in 
youth’s frolics, and their lively 
banter irks you; 

when you have no plans for 
tomorrow. 
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M.C.: Thank you, Mrs. Blue. 
Now let us talk about some of the 
hazards which cause older people 
anxiety. Let us first consider haz- 
ards to safety in the home. Would 
some elderly person in the audience 
like to start us off? 


Miss Black, how about you? 


MISS BLACK: I forgot to turn 
off the gas under the 30 gallon water 
boiler in the basement. As a result 
the cold water faucet ran hot water. 
The landlord came to my door and 
told me! I had forgotten completely! 
No accident was caused, thank God, 
but it could have been serious. The 
landlord later put on an automatic 
stop so that the heat can never go 
too high again. 

M.C.: Thank you, Miss Black. 
The committee studying our safety 
findings will review the law involve- 
ment. Let us remind the families 
and the elderly to put up a sign: 
“Did you forget anything?” near a 
door or other place where you pass 
frequently. 

Is Mrs. Green in the room? (If 
not, M. C. continues:) 


In the middle of the night, Mrs. 
Green awakened to hear the patter 











of rain and discovered the rain was 
coming in her bedroom window. She 
got up quickly to shut the window. 
She skidded on the wet, waxed floor 
and broke her wrist. 


M.C.: Miss Gray has had severe 
falls which Mrs. Brown will tell us 
about. May we just add that Miss 
Gray at 74 belongs to the Ladies 
of Charity and visits lone women 
and couples who are home-bound to 
cheer up their lonely hours. 

MRS. BROWN: Miss Gray gets 
dizzy spells—anywhere! In the house 
or on the street! Last May she felt 
one coming on and put her hand out 
to save herself from a fall. She fell 
and broke her wrist and bruised her 
side. The doctor had to set her 
wrist and she had to be careful 
while her side recovered. 

M.C.: Thank you, Mrs. Brown 
and Miss Gray. A great many re- 
ported dizzy spells with accidents 
resulting. Mrs. Lemon, of Wood- 
haven, you had an accident. Will 
you tell us about it? 


MRS. LEMON: I am 76 years 
old. I fell down a whole flight of 
stairs. The fall knocked me uncon- 
scious, badly bruising but not break- 
ing my arm. I was unable to use it 
for a month. 

M.C.: Several others reported 
stairway accidents. The program 
committee will. lead community 
singing—‘‘O Give Me a Home” to 
the tune of “Home on the Range.” 


Please, everybody join in and sing. 


Oh give me a home, anywhere, just 
a home, 
Where no dimly lit halls are the 
style; 
Where no kids with their noise, 
Leave their discarded toys, 
Nor bring in some new-fangled trial. 
Home, home where the floor, 
If slippery, won’t make me sore, 
And bathtubs won’t fail 
To show a hand rail, 
So I will not fall any more. 


Oh give me a home, just a wee 
homey home, 
Like I had when I was a small tot, 
Some quiet old nest, where I'll nestle 
and rest, 
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Two of the posters used in a display presented as part of the 
program by Mr. Verdone, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
@ group of young people. 


On a chair or a bed or a cot. 
Home, my sweet home. 

Don’t have to be nickel or chrome, 
Just a plain simple shack, 

Where I won’t break my back 
When in it I wander and roam. 


M.C.: That was grand. We 
should all be careful in our homes. 
We will hear more about this later! 
Now let us move on to hazards to 
safety in the streets. But first let 
us have a song—‘Parsons Boule- 
vard Is Our Town” to the tune of 
“There Is a Tavern in the Town.” 


Everybody sing! 


Parsons Boulevard is our town, yes 
our town, 
Where all of the old folks just sit 
down, sit right down, 
And they play some cards, 
And maybe bunco too, 
While some might only say: “Howdo 
—How are you?” 
But when all the games are ended, 
And the greetings are all rendered, 
And they promise to come back 
again, next week, same day, 
Oh friends, dear friends, 
Pll think of you, think of you, 
I hope you all think of me too, of 
me too, 
And be careful of the buses, motor 
cars, 
Or you'll be seein’ many stars. 


M.C.: Thank you everybody. 
That starts us off on hazards to 
safety in the streets: 


“And be careful of the buses, 
motor cars— 
Or you’ll be seein’ many stars.” 


Mrs. Rose of Hollis and Mrs. 
Yellow of Glendale both warn 
women—young and old—to watch 
the hems of their skirts as loose 
hems caused falls in getting off 
buses. Mrs. Eva Aqua of Glendale 
also warns women to avoid slippers. 
She says: “Wearing oxfords with a 
sensible heel gives support to un- 
steady feet.” Mr. Gold, while we 
are still on the subject of buses, 
what are the hazards that you find 
happen to elderly folks? 

MR. GOLD: A number of our 
club members reported difficulty 
getting on and off buses when the 
driver does not pull up to the curb. 
The step is too high! Others com- 
plain of falling inside buses when 
the driver starts up so quickly that 
the elderly person cannot first get 
seated. One lady reported falling 
under the front of the bus and being 
dragged. 

M.C.: Thank you, Mr. Gold. 
Oldsters need to have their exact 
change ready to put in the box and 
get seated promptly, or “Grab a 
Strap,” our poster wili tell us! 

Mr. Oyster reported that he fell 
while walking along the sidewalk. 
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He stumbled over the pipe in which 
the oil company was piping oil from 
the tank-truck into the building. 
He was injured quite seriously and 
taken to the hospital. This is seri- 
ous! 

Let us sing “On Every Cross 
Street in the Town” to the tune 
“There Is a Tavern in the Town.” 
Everybody sing! 


On every cross-street in the town, 
in the town, 
Old folks like me can’t get around, 
get around, 
For the madly rushing autos every- 
where, 
Give me — poor me — an awful 
scare. 
Now what do I know of red lights? 
All I know they scare my daylights, 
And I remember I am color blind, 
near deaf and dumb. 
Oh if I only saw a cop—just a cop. 
I’m sure he’d make those autos stop 
—he’d go pop. 
Then I'd be like a dashing, pretty 
young June bride, 
Escorted to the other side. 


M. C.: Mr. Violet, we are all con- 
cerned about hazards at street cor- 
ners. What has been the experience 
of the elderly folks in our three 
clubs ? 


/ 


Poster illustrating 
point in script, 
“Grab a strap.”’ 
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MR. VIOLET: The elderly peo- 
ple in our clubs consider crossing 
streets their No. 1 hazard: 

This is usually caused by the au- 
tomobiles which swing around the 
corner from opposite directions. If 
you miss one auto; the other gets 
you! Old people become frightened 
and confused as well as lack the 
ability to step lively. 

The green light on which they 
cross turns to red frequently before 


they can cross and step up on the 
sidewalk! 





Response and Appreciation 


“AMERICA” 
Prayer for the United Nations 


Tre Pe? > 


By 
THE BILLBOARD BOYS 
and 
THE LADIES OF THE ACCIDENTS 
Mrs. Rose V. Higgins, M.C. 


7. Father Mugavero Presents Our Guests: 


of America 





Fifth Annual Open House 


PRESENTATION PARISH RECREATION CENTER FOR OLDER PEOPLE 
OF ALL FAITHS 


Tuesday, December 6, 1955 
PROGRAM 


Welcome Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. F. Robinson, Pastor, Presentation Parish 


Welcome Song, Words and Music by Mrs. Rose V. Higgins 


SAFETY AND HEALTH—OUR JOB, TOO 


Mrs. Marjorie B. May, Director, Home Safety, Greater New York Safety Council 


8. THE CATHOLIC DAUGHTERS PROGRAM FOR AGING 
Miss Marie C. Curry, State Regent and National Director, Catholic Daughters 








Above is the program presented in 1955. 


Could our great city of New York 
help their old folks two ways: 

1. Could they give us a yellow 
light with the red and green 
so that we could cross safely? 

2. Could traffic officers help eld- 
erly people as they now do 
children? 

M.C.: Thank you, Mr. Violet, 
and thank you, panel members. You 
have been very fine in presenting 
the hazards and your solutions. You 
deserve our congratulations! 

On the platform to the right, we 
see the sign: “Cozy living—in a 
furnished room.” This idea grew 
out of the knowledge that many 
lone women and men live in fur- 
nished rooms. A comfortable chair 
seemed a practical and “homey” 
way to dress up an otherwise drab 
room. Two strips of dusty pink 
quilted plastic cover the arm chair. 
One extends up and down; the other 
extends across the seat and over 
each arm of the chair and ends in 
deep pockets which hold the aged 
person’s needs—eye glasses, maga- 
zines, crochet or knitting, rosary or 
prayer book among other inciden- 
tals. Elderly folk often mislay their 
precious papers. The foot rest takes 
care of them. Their suitcase is cov- 
ered on sides and top with a quickly 
adjusted top made of the plastic 
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material. The key to the suitcase 
safely locks away in the improvised 
foot rest their various important 
treasures. When they move—and 
they move often—all the plastic cov- 
ers go into the suitcase and are 
ready to go on the arm chair in the 
next furnished room. 


M C.: Mr. Verdone, an authority 
from the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company on exhibits of many 
kinds, and a group of young people 
who are all friends of Catholic 
Charities in Queens, have this vivid 
display on safety and health of older 
folks. We will now call on Mr. 
Verdone to present them to us. He 
and all of us will be ready to join 
with you in helping to solve some 
of these problems. 


MR. VERDONE: (8 to 10 min- 
utes for Mr. Verdone.) 


M. C.: We thank all the club par- 
ticipants for joining us today to 
make our Borough of Queens a 
safer place for aged people “to live 
and move and have théir being.” 

We will continue the safety and 
health project for another year or 
longer as we told you in the Com- 
mittee of the three clubs which 
helped set up this program for older 
folks. Join with us enthusiastically 
in obeying traffic laws and help your 
friends to obey them. 











DEVELOPING 
Communitywide Programs 


oo WE CONSIDER the organi- 
zational structure of any city 
health or safety program, we find 
that there is little difference in the 
method of organizing the community 
whether for rat control or for acci- 
dent prevention. In either, it would 
be necessary to collect information on 
the problem, call together interested 
groups, and begin community educa- 
tion. 

When safety or accident preven- 
tion programs are mentioned, we 
tend to think that they are some- 
thing new or argue that we have no 
time for any different or additional 
activities. We have unnecessary 
nightmares over the thought of how 
to cope with this new problem. We 
might well relax, for the fact is, the 
organization of community accident 
prevention programs follows the 
same basic pattern as any other suc- 
cessful adventure in community pro- 
gram planning. 

We should remember, too, that al- 
though the home accident problem 
is of national scope and importance, 
we cannot overlook the fact that the 
problem may best be controlled at 
the community level. National or- 
ganizations and Federal agencies can 
correlate and disseminate informa- 
tion and can suggest a broad and 
general framework for preventive 
programs. State health and safety 
organizations can make these sug- 
gestions more specific, but the pin- 
pointing of effort must be done in 
and by the community. 

If we are to consider the public 
health aspects of community home 
safety programs, perhaps the most 


_This paper was presented at the 43rd Na- 
tional Safety Congress held in Chicago, IIl., 
in October, 1955. 
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By Elizabeth H. Kasey 
Safety Consultant 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


significant is the relative increase in 
the importance of accidents as one 
of the leading causes of death. With 
the decreasing mortality from the in- 
fectious diseases, e.g., tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, etc., accidental deaths 
have become a major public health 
problem. This fact and the growing 
knowledge that accidents do have 
discoverable causes as do diseases; 
that epidemiological studies of these 
causes must be made; and that in 
order to control accidents, preven- 
tive measures have to be developed, 
have influenced public health agen- 
cies in accepting a responsibility in 
accident prevention. 

Who should initiate a community 
program? Does it really matter? Is 
there any reason why local health 
and safety agencies should vie over 
leadership of the program or build 
barriers to the program for fear of 
lost identity? Yet many community 
programs are stymied by such ques- 
tions, while others develop scattered 
activities with no coordination of ef- 
forts and are like a lot of spinning 
wheels with little forward drive. 
Safety education and accident pre- 
vention is a tremendous problem— 
one that requires the efforts and 
energies of every community citizen. 
Because there is a job for every 
agency, the problem can best be 
solved when community health and 
safety agencies are able to coor- 
dinate their planning and decide 
which of the agencies is best able to 
give the staff time and leadership 
necessary in developing a citywide 
program. 

What are the basic patterns used 
in developing community accident 
prevention programs? In what ways 
are various community programs 


similar? In what ways do they differ? 

If we review the development in 
three city programs, perhaps we can 
trace these similarities and differ- 
ences. 

New Bedford, Mass., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Denver, Colo., are cities 
in which programs in accident pre- 
vention have been or are being de- 
veloped. Each of these programs has 
many things in common, yet, be- 
cause of their varied locations, differ- 
ent safety problems, and community 
make-up, there are many differences. 
The long-range objective in each 
program is to reduce home injuries 
and accidental deaths through a 
communitywide educational pro- 
gram. Many of the immediate objec- 
tives are similar; for example, the 
coordination of existing community 
resources, the collection of informa- 
tion on the nature of local accidental 
injuries, and the dissemination of in- 
formation on the causes of prevent- 
able accidents and consequent meth- 
ods of prevention. 

How did these programs begin? 
Who “sparked” the effort in order 
to start action? In New Bedford a 
local pediatrician realized the need 
for community action. With the as- 
sistance of the director of maternal 
and child health, Massachusetts 
State Department of Public Health, 
a grant was obtained from the Hood 
Foundation to begin a demonstra- 
tion program in child safety (chil- 
dren from birth to 16 years). A pub- 
lic health nurse was employed to 
work full time and assist the pedia- 
trician in developing the program. 

In’ Cincinnati, the idea for a com- 
munity home safety program was 
suggested by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Station WLW 
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offered the company extensive radio 
and television coverage for a com- 
munity safety program, but Metro- 
politan decided that a more exten- 
sive educational program would be 
accomplished if community health 
and safety organizations were inter- 
ested in developing the program, 
using Metropolitan resources and 
Station WLW when needed. 


A pediatrician, well known for his 
interest in child safety, called a 
meeting of representatives of these 
organizations, and the idea for the 
program was approved. The Greater 
Cincinnati Safety Council, Public 
Health Federation, Cincinnati 
Health Department, Cincinnati 
Academy of Medicine, and Cincin- 
nati Pediatrics Society sponsored this 
community program and developed 
operational plans. 


The Denver Department of 
Health and Hospitals spearheaded 
development of the Denver pro- 
gram. The Denver Area Welfare 
Council was asked to cosponsor the 
community action in accident pre- 
vention, and this plan was approved. 
The Denver Safety Council, which 
is a participating agency in the Wel- 
fare Council, the Denver Area Wel- 
fare Council, and the Department of 
Health and Hospitals all serve as 
sponsors. 


As we see, the origin of each 
of these programs is quite differ- 
ent, yet the objectives are similar. 
There is also similarity in their 
method of organization. A steering 
or advisory committee, composed of 
representatives of local organizations 
having an interest in safety, was 
formed in each city. Because of the 
differences in the make-up of these 
communities there is necessarily 
some difference in the composition 
of these committees. But each city 
has demonstrated the need for bring- 
ing together health and safety 
leaders and the value of cooperation 
in developing plans. 


In Denver the director of health 
education serves as coordinator. In 
New Bedford a public health nurse 
is employed full time to assist the 
pediatrician, who serves as coordina- 
tor and administrator. Because of 
personnel shortages and administra- 
tive changes in Cincinnati agencies, 


it was not possible for any agency 
to appoint a staff member to serve 
as coordinator and to assist the pedi- 
atrician who was serving as program 
chairman. Because staff time avail- 
able varied in each community, each 
program developed in a different 
way. Both the Denver and New 
Bedford programs are planned for 
at least a three-year duration. The 
Cincinnati program was planned for 
a short time—a three-month period 
of extensive activity with the pos- 
sibility of continued community in- 
terest in a coordinated home acci- 
dent prevention program. Therefore 
in Denver, and in New Bedford, 
there has been time to bring more 
community groups into the organi- 
zational structure. 

Five major health and safety 
agencies developed the Cincinnati 
program through the established 
framework of activities in each par- 
ticipating agency. The health de- 
partment explored and developed 
ways in which safety education could 
be conducted in the established ac- 
tivities of its various divisions. The 
Public Health Federation, Safety 
Council, Academy of Medicine, and 
Pediatrics Society explored activities 
already established or planned by 
their organizations and worked out 
ways in which safety education could 
be included or emphasized. 

Other organizations were utilized 
through the established channels of 
the five major health and safety 
agencies. The Public Health Federa- 
tion, which serves as a coordinating 
agency for health and safety organi- 
zations, through its many years of 
work on community health prob- 
lems had developed a framework 
for developing cooperative programs. 
This established pattern of coopera- 
tion facilitated program development 
in Cincinnati. 

In Denver and New Bedford these 
other organizations (schools, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, etc.) are rep- 
resented on the community commit- 
tee. Yet, as in Cincinnati, many of 
the program plans will be developed 
around the present activities of the 
official and voluntary health and 
safety organizations which will pro- 
vide resource, personnel and con- 
sultants to community groups plan- 
ning safety programs. 
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In each city programs were, and 
are, being planned according to the 
safety interest of the varied commu- 
nity groups. For example, in New 
Bedford a report form for recording 
injuries received in city recreational 
areas was prepared. A _ procedure 
was established for administering 
first aid with the cooperation of the 
advisory committee on accident pre- 
vention, Medical Society, school de- 
partment, and department of recrea- 
tion. The Red Cross set up special 
classes in first aid for all playground 
supervisors, instructors, and leaders. 


In Cincinnati, the local Safety 
Council, Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the fire department have 
always worked together on the in- 
spection of homes for fire hazards, 
which is a routine duty of the fire 
department. This year the safety 
council, Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, and fire department worked 
out a home safety checklist which 
could be used to check other hazards 
along with the fire inspection. 


Although each program involves 
community groups differently, there 
is a similarity in relating program 
development to the activities and 
interests of community groups. 


All three of these cities demon- 
strated the need for finding out the 
local accident problem. The first 
year of the New Bedford program 
was spent collecting information on 
accidental injuries to children from 
birth to 16 years. Denver has, for 
the past several years, collected sta- 
tistics on home injuries treated at 
Denver General Hospitals. Before 
the Cincinnati program began, an 
extensive study of all accident cases 
treated in Cincinnati hospitals dur- 
ing a six-months’ period had been 
completed. Denver is now planning 
a more extensive study on home 
accidental injuries. These cities dif- 
fer in their method of collecting in- 
formation and in their sources of 
information, but the necessity of de- 
termining the local problem is al- 
ways present. 

Both Denver and New Bedford 
are planning inservice educational 
programs to acquaint community 
agencies with the safety problem. 
Although no formal plans for in- 
service training were developed in 
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Cincinnati, a meeting of the Medical 
Society was devoted to a discussion 
of the problem; the Public Health 
Federation discussed the problem of 
accident prevention with its various 
Councils, and the local Safety Coun- 
cil sponsored home safety workshops 
for safety chairmen of women’s or- 
ganizations, the Hamilton County 
schools, and at the ninth annual 
High School Safety Institute. 

What conclusions can we draw 
from these three city programs? Both 
Denver and New Bedford are in var- 
ious stages of program development. 
We do know that in the Cincinnati 
campaign, 482 organizations were 
involved in home safety activities 
during the three-month period of 
their program. But what are the 
basic patterns that have developed 


in these programs? How do they 
differ? They differ in their origin 
--who or what agency initiated the 
program—in length of duration, in 
the manner of development, in the 
involvement of community groups, 
in the gathering of statistical infor- 
mation, and in the method of in- 
service training. However, from 
these three programs we can rec- 
ognize basic patterns for develop- 
ing citywide accident prevention 
programs: 

1. The need for either a person or 
agency to “spark” community 
action. The necessity for calling 
together all organizations inter- 
ested in safety. For long-term 
programs, the need for a person 
to serve as coordinator. 

2. The collection of local statistical 


information in an effort to deter- 
mine problem areas. 


3. The development of inservice ed- 
ucational programs to acquaint 
participating agencies with the 
problems. 


4. The development of program 
plans which are based on the in- 
terest and on the established 
activities of participating organ- 
izations. 


These basic patterns for organiz- 
ing citywide safety programs are no 
different from those of other com- 
munity efforts. Our big job is to 
develop a way of working together 
so that these citywide programs are 
coordinated community endeavors 
and not isolated and scattered 
activities. 


Can Manufacturers Provide 


Sou WAG HAS aptly remarked 
that the trouble with the mod- 
ern home is that it contains so many 
appliances which are brighter than 
people. Unfortunately the intelli- 
gence ascribed to the appliances, 
which is well justified in the light 
of the wide use of complex dish- 
washers, washer-dryer combinations, 
TV receivers, oil and gas heating 
systems, necessarily goes with a cer- 
tain vulnerability to defects and 
failures to operate properly—and at 
times safely. 

This is an abstract of a talk presented at 


the 43rd National Safety Congress in Chicago, 
Ill., in October, 1955. 
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Safe Equipment? 


By F. J. Schlink 
President and Technical Director 
Consumers’ Research, Inc. 
Washington, N. J. 


For the most part, such troubles 
call for the attention of a trained 
service man, but too often the task 
will be undertaken by a do-it-your- 
self enthusiast. His guide, if any, is 
likely to be an article in one of the 
numerous popular magazines that 
deal with everything from boatbuild- 
ing to building high-voltage elec- 
tronic flash-guns. The home hob- 
byist who attempts to repair or 
adjust such appliances may get him- 
self into difficulties, since he is in 
no position to guard himself against 
contact with the 15,000-20,000-volt 
potentials present in TV sets or even 


the 220 volts to be found in his 
range or dryer. 

The number of things which the 
home mechanic will attempt as com- 
pared with those which he is quali- 
fied to deal with by training, educa- 
tion, and skill is appalling. The 
scope of his undertakings ranges 
from frequently fatal efforts to in- 
stall a television antenna, perhaps 
close to a power line, to efforts at 
righting the trouble in a TV receiver 
without disconnecting it from the 
power line and without discharging 
stored high potentials. 

Since Mr. Average Man often be- 
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lieves what advertising men and 
salesmen tell him, he is likely to as- 
sume that the insecticide diffusing 
device which contains a chemical 
with vapors powerful enough to kill 
many insects in a room will be 
harmless to him and to the food on 
the table or awaiting preparation in 
his kitchen. 


Some may think all or most of 
these problems could be disposed of 
somehow if we had more laws 
and regulations. This, of course, is 
wholly illusory, for the hazards ap- 
pear faster than laws or regulatory 
bodies can possibly catch up with 
them, and there can be no substitute 
for greater skill and care on the part 
of manufacturers and steps by them 
and by public agencies to educate 
consumers to know the nature of the 
hazards and ways to guard aginst 
them. 


The difficulties arise in the fact 
that our mechanical and electrical 
developments occur at a rate which 
makes it impossible for people, even 
though of high intelligence, to fore- 
see every sort of danger that may 
exist. 

The educational process can do a 
great deal to save lives and prevent 
injuries, because the principles of 
safety that the young person learns 
in school—if he is well taught by 
teachers who have taken the trouble 
to acquire practical as well as book 
knowledge of the subject—will af- 
ford a foundation of caution in his 
approach to dangerous articles that 
is perhaps difficult to inculcate in 
older persons. 


On the other hand, the facilities 
for teaching the problems of house- 
hold hazards are limited, and even 
in universities where young women 
taking courses in home economics 
are indoctrinated in some of the less 
arcane mysteries of household ap- 
pliances, students are given almost 
no training in respect to the me- 
chanical and electrical hazards. A 
major weakness in this field is the 
failure of mechanical and electrical 
engineering and physics departments 
in the colleges to aid teachers in 
manual training, vocational shop 
courses, home economics and other 
fields with talks) mimeographed 
notes, slides for projection, exhibits 


or illustrative experiences regarding 
the hazards of electrical and me- 
chanical appliances. 

Considering the importance of 
teaching a great many people at the 
college level so that they become 
effective teachers of others with less 
opportunity for special training, it 
is plain that an intensive and ac- 
celerated educational approach to 
the safety problem is greatly needed. 
As the work of home economists and 
vocational teachers touches not only 
the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of homemakers but also the design 
by engineering departments of elec- 
trical manufacturers, it is clear that 
training home economists and man- 
ual training teachers to know where 
the hazards lie and what may be 
done to minimize them is bound to 
have a marked effect in reducing the 
home accident rate. 

The same considerations apply in 
high school teaching of physics and 
chemistry. Certainly, electrical en- 
gineering, mechanical engineering, 
chemistry and physics students in 
colleges need more than a rudimen- 
tary introduction to the problems of 
electrical, mechanical, and chemical 
hazards in the home. 

One of the factors that makes 
safety work so difficult and so baf- 
fling, particularly in nonindustrial 
environments, is the obscurity or un- 
expected nature of the causes that 
often produce a dangerous illness or 
accident. Several babies died in 
Florida hospitals in 1949 because an 
anilin dye had been used to mark 
diapers without their being boiled 
and thoroughly dried thereafter. Al- 
together, some 72 cases of poisoning 
from this cause have been reported. 

The many injuries from handling 
bits of glass from pre-1949 fluores- 
cent lamps that happened to be 
broken was a similar occurrence; at 
that time; few knew that beryllium, 
present in the phosphor lining of the 
tube, was highly toxic, verging upon 
alpha-emitting radioactive materials 
and its possible devastating effects 
on the body. Violent and poten- 
tially dangerous explosions of a new 
type of small, efficient hearing aid 
battery when thrown into a trash 
fire came as a surprise and danger 
to some. 

It is an interesting and important 
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fact that over 700 chemical addi- 
tives are used in manufactured foods 
nowadays, and of these, 40 percent 
are not definitely known to be safe. 
The thoughtful consumer will avoid 
the use of untested or insufficiently 
tested chemical substances in his 
foods and beverages, so far as he is 
permitted to choose. The wise and 
conscientious manufacturer, more 
conscious than in the past of the 
possible dangers in use of substances 
which have not been exhaustively 
investigated, will resist the blandish- 
ments of the salesmen who are for- 
ever selling something “new and 
better” for food and beverage manu- 
facture. 

An important thing to remember 
about toxic substances is that what 
may be thought safe today may to- 
morrow be found to be distinctly 
dangerous. Certain dyes which were 
governmentally approved years ago 
for coloring butter and other foods 
were later found extremely ques- 
tionable, in that they caused cancer 
in test animals. Later still, another 
group of dyes thought to be time- 
tested and safe were found toxic and 
these have been banned in uses for 
which they were formerly permitted. 
Two artificial sweeteners (dulcin and 
P-4000) once thought to be entirely 
safe for diabetics and others who 
must avoid sugar were later found 
to be highly poisonous. Another 
sweetener more recently in wide use 
in soft drinks is now considered 
questionable on the basis of animal 
experiments and may in time be for- 
bidden for use in soft drinks sold 
with the low-calorie appeal. 

One of the trends most noticed 
by Consumers’ Research has been 
the growing appreciation by manu- 
facturers that consumers are people, 
to be treated with consideration in 
the design and testing of manufac- 
tured products. This, it must be said, 
is a marked contrast to an attitude 
which was often noted a decade or 
two ago, where when something 
went wrong it was likely to be 
ascribed to the customer’s ignorance 
or carelessness rather than to any 
fault of the manufacturer. 

(To be concluded. Next month 
we will publish specific suggestions 
to manufacturers made by Mr. 
Schlink in his talk.) 
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MAKE CARTOON SLIDES 
OR A FILM STRIP 


HEN THE HOME Safety Com- 

mittee of the Rochester Safety 
Council was working on plans for a 
speakers’ bureau, first of all the com- 
mittee, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Mary Foster of the Rochester Health 
Bureau and Earl R. Wallace of East- 
man Kodak Committee, agreed that 
visual aids are an extremely impor- 
tant adjunct for any speaker in pre- 
senting an effective program. A sub- 
committee on visual aids reported 
some dissatisfaction with available 
material on home safety. They felt 
that the several films available were 
excellent but not elastic enough to 
spark the sort of discussion most 
productive to effective action. There- 
fore, the subcommittee proposed that 
a series of slides, depicting common 
causes of home accidents, be pro- 
duced. The committee agreed and 
plans for the speakers’ bureau were 
temporarily suspended until the 
slides had been produced. 


And so, another subcommittee got 
to work. The original planning called 
for a series of posed shots with live 
models but, in the discussion prelim- 
inary to the actual shooting, the 
suggestion was made that cartoons 
might be a more effective teaching 


tool than the necessarily static result 
obtained from live-action shots of 
this type. The subcommittee agreed 
to explore this possibility and ap- 
proached the art department of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
for assistance. After further discus- 
sion and meetings, the following 
plan of action was agreed upon: 


The home safety committee drew 
up a list of home accident hazards, 
which was turned over to the art 
students. They in turn chose the 
hazards they would like to illustrate 
and submitted posters to the home 
safety subcommittee. The thirty best 
posters were selected and returned 
to the students, with certain recom- 
mendations for strengthening the 
message. When the posters had been 
changed as recommended, the com- 
mittee formally accepted them and 
awarded, as agreed, five dollars for 
each poster accepted. The posters 
were then reproduced as 2” x2” 
slides in full color. 

From the speaker’s viewpoint, the 
slides help tremendously in adding 
a real punch to a home safety talk. 
And, of course, the advantage of us- 
ing slides is that spontaneous discus- 
sion can be handled as it arises 








Send us your comments 
and suggestions. Any re- 
ceived by April 15 will 
be considered in revi- 
sions for a reprint of this 
for distribution. 
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which effect is often lost with films. 
The slides lend themselves readily 
to different areas of home safety— 
fire safety, child safety, poisons, falls, 
good housekeeping— in short, by care- 
ful selection, the speaker can arrange 
his talk around any specific area of 
home safety and have slides to illus- 
trate his points in an entertaining 
manner. By entertaining and amus- 
ing the viewers, we hope to leave a 
more lasting message than would 
otherwise be possible. It seems rather 
too bad to have to contrive ways of 
“selling safety,” but we all know 
that such is the case, and we feel 
we've developed an excellent device 
in our slides. In fact, the home safety 
committee is so convinced of their 
effectiveness that they want to share 
them with other groups interested in 
home safety; therefore, the series is 
being listed in the National Direc- 
tory of Safety Films, National Safety 
Council. 

Slides 1 to 10 are concerned with 
falls; 11 to 19 with fire burns; 20 
with suffocation and poison gas; 21 
with poisons; 22 with firearms; and 
23 to 32 with all others. A few of 
the slides are shown below with the 
comments for them from the script. 
The original slides are in color. 


“Granny’s going flying.” 

Elderly folks, no matter how spry, 

Need no magic rug to go for a fly, 

So fix those throw rugs tight to 
the ground, 

And many years longer they'll be 
around. 
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Carbon monoxide the silent killer—no odor, no 
warning. Keep garage open with plenty of ventila- 
tion when working on your car with the motor run- 
ning. Better than that, do the job out-of-doors. 














Combinations of circumstances lead frequently to 
disaster. Here we see a perfect setup for trouble. 
Can you spot the trouble points? 

1. Gas burners on 

2. Flammable liquids 

3. Late hour 

4. Breeze and flying curtains 














Not too long ago a friend of mine brought his son 
to the emergency department of General Hospital to 
have his hand put back together. This father told 
me a day or so afterwards that he was assuming full 
responsibility for the injury because he had failed to 
do the important things. 

1. He had failed to provide guards on the saw in 

his cellar. 

2. He had failed to train his son in the proper use 

of a saw. 


Result—one young man with a permanently crip- 
pled hand and one very, very sad but wise father. 
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The hole in the head belongs on the father not on 
the son; 1,050 people were killed in their homes dur- 
ing 1954 by guns, many of which were “unloaded.” 





Perhaps we've exaggerated in this picture. Kids 
will imitate, however, so be it alcohol or medicine, 
keep it locked up and out of the way of the small fry 
and some of the big ones too. 

Improper use of poisons in the home killed 1,150 
in 1954, many of them children. 








Modern age gives us many labor saving devices. 
No doubt anticipating the arrival of the fire depart- 
ment, our friend, who is preparing breakfast for 
himself, is very carefully reading a paper discussing 
Fire Prevention Week. When you get home tonight 
check your electric connections to be sure you have 
no overloads. Short circuits have probably been as 
large a cause of home fires as any other. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
CHEMICALS 


A PANEL DISCUSSION by six experts 
was conducted on the dangers of 
household chemicals and agricul- 
tural poisons to the general public 
at the section on pharmacy at the 
122nd meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science held in Atlanta, Ga., last 
December. This discussion was spon- 
sored by two committees of the 
American Medical Association—the 
Committee on Toxicology and the 
Committee on Pesticides. 


The panel discussion was opened 
by the section chairman, Glenn J. 
Jenkins, dean of the school of phar- 
macy, Purdue University, West La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Serving as moderator was Bernard 
E. Conley, Chicago, secretary of the 
two American Medical Association 
committees. His wife, Veronica L. 
Conley, who is secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Cosmetics of the A.M.A., 
was one of the panelists. 

Mr. Conley said that “the many 
new chemicals, which are respon- 
sible for making our daily lives more 
comfortable, complicate the health 
picture, and consequently these new 
chemical products must be handled 
with care and understanding. 

“Many of these chemicals,” he 
said, “which are widely used in agri- 
culture and industry are finding their 
way into the home through house- 
hold products. Therefore, the degree 
of protection becomes more compli- 
cated because there are no direct 
channels for informing the user at 
home of any hazardous effects that 
might exist. The job of warning the 
home user is far more difficult than 
warning the worker in either agri- 
culture or industry.” 

Mr. Conley said that the growing 
multiplicity of potentially harmful 
exposures to chemicals is poorly un- 
derstood even by physicians and sci- 
entists and consequently the problem 
is more serious than the average per- 
son realizes. 

Wayland J. Hayes, Jr., M.D., 
Ph.D., chief, toxicology section, 


Communicable Disease Center, 
U.S.P.H.S., Savannah, Georgia, de- 
scribed a study in which 51 men 
volunteered to take daily oral doses 
of DDT to learn what effect it 
would have on their health. 


As early as 1948, he said, it was 
known that DDT could be stored 
in human fat. Recent studies showed 
that the storage of very small 
amounts of DDT is common in the 
general population. 


“During the entire study,” Dr. 
Hayes said, “no volunteer com- 
plained of any symptom or showed 
any sign of illness which did not 
have an easily recognized cause 
clearly unrelated to exposure to 
DDT. It appears that men 
achieve maximum storage of DDT 
in about one year and thereafter 
they store no more of the material in 
spite of continued intake. . . . The 
study indicates that there is a large 
safety factor associated with DDT as 
it now oecurs in the general diet.” 


Mrs. Veronica L. Conley discussed 
the harmful effects of chemicals on 
the skin. 


“Two-thirds of all compensated 
occupational diseases are skin com- 
plaints,” she said, adding: “In the 
home, the figures are no less impres- 
sive. Hand eczema among house- 
wives has become so frequent that 


the term ‘housewives’ eczema’ is gén= ° 


erally accepted to describe the ex- 
ternal irritant dermatitis resulting 
from contact with cleansing agents 
in housework. . . . 


“In contact dermatitis, the lesions 
are often limited to the area of con- 
tact, although a generalized reaction 
can occur. The principal point in 
treatment is to discover and elim- 
inate the offending agent or sub- 
stance. Many patients aggravate their 
condition by overtreatment. The 
public has a common tendency to 
apply preparations of every sort to 
the skin. This is encouraged by the 
huge and uncontrolled market in 
propietary skin remedies, most of 
which contain a hodge-podge of po- 
tentially irritating and sensitizing 
drugs.” 


Dr. Leslie M. Petrie, director, 
preventable disease services, Georgia 
Department of Public Health, At- 


lanta, discussed the health problems 
of industrial chemicals. 


He stated, “Breathing of noxious 
airborne materials is now known to 
be one of the most dangerous modes 
of entrance of industrial poisoning 
into the body. 


He said that there are three main 
channels through which harmful ma- 
terials can enter the human system: 
breathing into the lungs such sub- 
stances as dust, fumes, vapors, mists, 
and gases; swallowing with saliva, 
water, or food into the digestive 
tract, and absorption through the 
skin. 


These, he said, are considered the 
normal modes of entrance, but he 
added a fourth, known as “traumatic 
entrance.” 


“This type,” Dr. Petrie said, “in- 
cludes a miscellaneous grouping such 
as absorption through cuts into the 
flesh or irritation of the skin and 
entrance through the ears and eyes.” 


He also discussed the economic 
poisons in relation to health. These 
poisons, commonly found in every 
home, carry certain risks from the 
time they are manufactured until 
they are destroyed, he said, and then 
added: 


“There may be risks all along the 
line—to industrial workers, to pro- 
cessors, to distributors, to agricul- 
tural or household users, and even 
possibly to consumers of foods which 
have been treated.” 


Dr. Petrie listed nearly 500 com- 
mon household poisons with chemi- 
cal ingredients and their antidotes: 


“There are also problems of ulti- 
mate disposal,” he stated. “It ap- 
pears that even the fish in our rivers, 
lakes, and ponds might be subject 
to lethal effects of these economic 
poisons.” 


In summing up, Mr. Conley said 
that “the consensus of this meeting 
is that top priority in accident pre- 
vention programs should be given to 
(1) increasing safety awareness of 
laymen; (2) wider use of precau- 
tionary labeling on products, and 
(3) more accuracy in death certifi- 
cates and hospital records through 
proper identification of the poisonous 
agents. 
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SALICYLATE 
POISONING 


HE FOOD AND DRUG Administra- 

tion announced October 20, 1955, 
an advisory ruling designed to help 
protect children against accidental 
poisoning from large amounts of as- 
pirin and other salicylate drugs. 

FDA asked that drug manufac- 
turers use conspicuous package warn- 
ings, that such drugs should be kept 
out of reach of children. Six months 
was allowed for modification of pres- 
ent labeling. 

George P. Larrick, Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, said, “The rul- 
ing is part of a joint educational 
program to promote the safe use of 
drugs. Some manufacturers have al- 
ready adopted package warnings 
similar to those we have recom- 
mended. They are also taking steps 
to inform the public by other means 
that all drugs should be kept in a 
safe place and out of the reach of 
children. We would like to com- 
mend these efforts and will assist in 
any way that we can to promote 
safety in the use of drugs.” 

The new ruling is based on the 
recommendation of a medical ad- 
visory panel consisting of recognized 
pediatric experts and drug industry 
representatives. The panel, convened 
by the FDA Division of Medicine on 
February 14, 1955, considered all 
phases of the problem of accidental 
poisoning by salicylates. 

The recommended warning state- 
ments are: 

“Warning—Keep out of the reach 
of children” or— 

“Warning—Keep this and all 
medications out of the reach of 
children.” 


In lieu of specific dose recommen- 
dations for children under three 
years of age, FDA recommends the 
statement: 

“For children under three years 
of age, consult your physician.” 

Under the law, manufacturers 
have the privilege of using either of 
the above statements or similar lan- 
guage of their own choosing. 


The new ruling does not apply to 
(1) oil of wintergreen (methy]! sali- 
cylate), which already bears a 
warning statement; (2) effervescent 
salicylate preparations—those that 
“fizz” when placed in water; (3) 
preparations of para-aminosalicylic 
acid and its salts, which are used 
only in the treatment of tuberculosis. 


A Report 


A report to the Council on Phar- 
macy and Chemistry* (below) was 
published July 9, 1955, in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, as authorized by R. T. 
Stormont, M.D., secretary of the 
council. This report was originated 
by the Committee on Accident Pre- 
vention of the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, and was adopted by the 
Committee on Toxicology, A.M.A. 
This joint statement was intended 
to emphasize the danger of salicylate 
poisoning among preschool-age chil- 
dren, according to Bernard E. Con- 
ley, secretary, Committee on Toxi- 
cology. 

“Accidental ingestion or thera- 
peutic overdosage causing salicylate 
poisoning is an important hazard 
to children under five years of age. 
Methyl salicylate (oil of winter- 
green) and aspirin are forms of 
salicylates most often involved in 
childhood poisonings. Salicylate 
compounds are known to have 
caused 113 deaths in the United 
States in 1952. Of these deaths, 86 
occurred in children under five years 
of age. Twenty-one of these deaths 
were caused by methy] salicylate, 41 
by aspirin; in the remainder, in 
most cases, the type of salicylate 
was not specified. Reports of poi- 
sonings observed in private practice 
by pediatricians indicate that as- 
pirin is most frequently responsible. 
Aspirin poisoning is the most com- 
mon cause of acute poisoning 
treated by the participating hospi- 
tals in the Chicago Poison Control 
Program. 

“The frequency with which aspi- 
rin is involved in childhood poison- 
ing calls for preventive measures. 
The public believes that aspirin is 


*This Report is reprinted with permission from 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Vol. 158, No. 10, page 831. 
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‘ harmless; therefore, the drug is 


likely to be left where small children 
may have access to it. Aspirin— 
alone or in combination—is prob- 
ably the most common medicament 
found in households. Of all drugs, 
it is possibly the most frequently 
used for self-medication. With the 
development of attractively flavored 
infants’ and children’s aspirin, the 
temptation for young children to 
ingest this candy-like medicament 
has been increased. Of the 84 cases 
of aspirin poisoning in the first 500 
poisoning cases reported to the Chi- 
cago Poison Control Program, 73 
were caused by ingestion of flavored 
aspirin. 

“The foregoing factors, together 
with evidence that some cases of 
aspirin poisoning in children have 
resulted from therapeutic over- 
dosage, led the members of the two 
committeest to issue the following 
initial recommendations: 1. The la- 
bels of all bottles and packages con- 
taining salicylate compounds should 
bear a clearly visible warning. The 
warning should state, ‘Put in a safe 
place, ‘Keep out of the reach of 
children,’ or similar advice. In ad- 
dition, the label and instruction for 
use should state, ‘Consult your phy- 
sician on dosage for children under 
three years of age.’ 2. The number 
of tablets in each container of aro- 
matic or sweetened infants’ or chil- 
dren’s aspirin should be limited so 
that the total content is approxi- 
mately 25 grains (1.6 gm.) of acetyl- 
salicylic acid. 3. Salicylates should 
be packaged to make accidental ac- 
cess more difficult, e.g., individual 
wrapping in metal or plastic foil or 
type of closure that cannot be re- 

(To page 22) 


**Committee on Toxicology of the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry: Torald Sollmann, 
M.D., Chairman, Cleveland; Jay M. Arena, 
M.D., Durham, N. C.; Harvey B. Hagg, M.D.., 
Richmond, Va.; Irvin Kerlan, M.D., rs Arnold 
bk; Lehman, M_D., Washington, D. Edward 
ress, M.D., and Jerome richter, Siw York; 
Justus C. Ward, M.Sc., Washington, D. C., 
and Bernard E. Conley, S.M., Secretary, Chicago. 
Committee on Accident Prevention of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics: George M. 
Wheatley, M.D., Chairman, New York; Ernest 
E. Arnheim, M.D., New York; George Bates, 
M.D., San’ Francisco; Russell Bond, M.D., 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Harry F. Dietrich, M.D., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.; Fontaine S. Hill, MD.. 
Denver; Robert H. Kotte, M.D., Cincinnati: 
Donald D. Posson, M.D., Rochester, N. Y.: 
Edward Press, M.D., New York; George W. 
Starbuck, M.D., New Bedford, Mass.; and Ed- 
ward T. Wakeman, M.D., New Haven, Conn. 
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LEAFLETS 





Fit as a Fiddle, 16-page, four- 
color cartoon style, about 734 by 
334 inches, discusses various health 
practices such as sleeping habits, nu- 
trition, cleanliness, exercise, first aid, 
care of eyes, teeth, feet, preventing 
colds, sunburn, cold weather haz- 
ards, and relaxation. Prices: 


1 to 9 copies $.20 ea. 
10 to 99 10 ea. 
100 to 999 .08 ea. 
1,000 to 4,999 .06 ea. 


5,000 to 9,999 .055 ea. 
10,000 to 19,999 .05 ea. 
20,000 or more .045 ea. 


Some pamphlets of the Good 
Reading Rack Service, Inc., 76 
Ninth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. are 
listed below. Single copies are $.15; 
quantity prices from publisher. These 
pamphlets are about five by eight 
inches in size, two or three color, 
illustrated. 
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A Calendar for Home Safety. Re- 
printed from Today’s Health, Janu- 
uary, 1954, which has home safety 
hints for each day of a month. 


Are You Winter-Wise? by Rich- 
ard Hall. Has two sections on safety 
(one on winter walking, the other on 
driving) as well as sections on how 
to keep warm in cold weather, the 
common cold, winterproofing the 
home, etc. 


When NOT to Do It Yourself. 
Reprint of an article by Theodore 
Irwin adapted from This Week 
Magazine, on safety in home repair, 
remodeling, etc., done by the home- 
owner. 


Have a Safe Vacation. Discusses 
exercise, swimming, sunburn, fires, 
snakes, poisonous plants, insects, and 
first aid. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


“Prevention, the Only Cure for 
Head Injuries Resulting from Auto- 
mobile Accidents,” by C. Hunter 
Shelden, M.D., Pasadena, Calif., dis- 
cusses the possibility of head injuries 
in automobile accidents and offers 
some engineering solutions such as 
mechanisms for rigidly attaching 
doors and seats, elimination of in- 
terior projections, roll bars, and seat 
belts. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Nov. 5, 1955, 
Vol. 159, No. 10. 


“Fatal Poisoning with Sodium Flu- 
oracetate, Report of a Case,” John 
L. Brockmann, M.D., Arthur V. 
McDowell, M.D., and William G. 
Leeds, M.D., Hartford, Conn., dis- 
cusses the poisonous effects of the 


rodenticide, describes treatment of a 
case. “Lye Poisoning,” is an edi- 
torial discussion of what is being 
done to help prevent poisoning from 
lye. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Dec. 17, 1955, 
Vol. 159, No. 16. 

Not on safety as such but useful 
for program leaders is a set of six 
Leadership Pamphlets on such lead- 
ership techniques as are listed in 
their titles: 


No.1 How to Lead Discussions 

No.2 Planning Better Programs 

No. 3. Taking Action in the 
Community 

No. 4 Understanding How 
Groups Work 

No.5 How to Teach Adults 

No.6 How to Use Role Playing 
and other Tools for Learn- 
ing. 
(This includes program pat- 
terns, audio-visual aids, the 
field trip, problem census, 
feedback, selected reading 
list. ) 


The latter three are new. $2.00 a 
set, $.60 ea., available from Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A., 
743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Money Management, Your Equip- 
ment Dollar, has been revised. This 
pamphlet lists, among other features, 
safety points to look for when buy- 
ing household gas and electric equip- 
ment. Available from Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 No. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Young America Films, Inc. (18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y.), 
has published a Directory of Young 
America Teaching Films which has 
a utilization chart for their motion 
pictures for schools and adult 
groups. The following safety films 
are listed with the grade level and 
curriculum area for which they are 
intended: Bicycle Safety; Cooking: 
Kitchen Safety; Industrial Arts: A 
Safe Shop; Safety Begins at Home; 
Safety on the School Bus; Safety to 
and from School; The Search: Cor- 
nell University (auto safety); Street 
Safety Is Your Problem; Water 
Safety. 
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Special Weeks 
Related to Safety 


Bike Safety Week 


Dates: April 16-21, 1956. 

Sponsor: Optimist International, 
1721 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 


Purpose: “To impress on all chil- 
dren the importance of riding safe 
bikes and to point up bike safety 
rules and safe riding habits.” 


Clean-Up, Paint-Up, Fix-Up Com- 
munity Development Program 


Dates: Set at local discretion— 
usually during April and May. 


Sponsor: National Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up, Fix-Up Bureau, 1500 
Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 


Purpose: “To safeguard health, 
promote safety, prevent fire, im- 
prove property, furnish employment 
and create ideals of good citizen- 
ship.” 


Fire Prevention Week 


Dates: October 7-13, 1956, Presi- 
dential Proclamation. 


Sponsors: National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John St., New 
York 38, N. Y., and National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass., and 
National Fire Waste Council and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Promotion 
material is also available from the 
Advertising Council, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Purpose: “To arouse the Ameri- 
can public to an awareness of the 
seriousness of the fire problem both 
as to life and property and to in- 
tensify year-round constructive ef- 
forts in the field of fire prevention 
and fire protection.” 


National Child Safety Week 


Dates: September 2-9, 1956. 

Sponsor: C. Ernest Wood, presi- 
dent, American Safety League, 6 N. 
Main St., Plainstow, N. H. 

Purpose: “To focus attention on 
saving lives of our school children.” 


National Farm Safety Week 

Dates: July 22-28, 1956; July 22- 
28, 1957, Presidential Proclamation. 

Sponsors: U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C., 
and National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

Purpose: “To promote safety 
among all farm people throughout 
the year.” 


Spring Clean-Up Week 
Dates: March through May—be- 


gins with the first signs of spring. 


Sponsors: National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 61 Batterymarch 
St., Boston 10, Mass., and for farms: 


Federal Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Purpose: “To make our country 
a better and safer place in which 
to live, by providing a special time 
to clean up premises and get rid of 
fire hazards.” 


Child Safety Week 


Sponsorship of Child Safety Week 
by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany has been discontinued. This 
was held in the spring at the dis- 
cretion of state and local health 
departments, especially those on the 
West Coast. 





GET YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE HOME SAFETY REVIEW 
Subscriptions to the Home Safety Review may be obtained at the fol- 


lowing prices: 


1 to 9 subscriptions 
10 to 99 subscriptions 
100 to 999 subscriptions 


$2.00 ea. 
1.85 ea. 
1.70 ea. 


Multiple-order subscriptions must be mailed to one address; otherwise 


the single-subscription price will apply. 


To order the Home Safety Review just clip this order blank and mail 


it to the National Safety Council. 





To: National Safety Council 
425 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please enter. 


subscription(s) to the Home 





Safety Review @ $ 


Name of individual 


(Number of subscriptions) 
ea., total cost $ 





Please send to the following address: 





Name of organization 





Address 





(Street address) 





Check enclosed___ 


(City and postal zone) 


(State) 


For multiple orders to separate addresses, please attach sheet showing 
addresses and number of subscriptions to each address. 





Please bil]... ~~ 


(Person to whom bill is to be sent) 





(Name of organization) 





—o 


(Address) 
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FILMS 


MAN OF ACTION, 16 mm sound, 
color and animation, 13% min. 


This film, on how we can save our 
neighborhoods, is an animated car- 
toon on slum prevention and neigh- 
borhood conservation, showing what 
Mr. and Mrs. Citizen can do now 
to combat our nation’s number one 
economic and social problem. Pro- 
duced for ACTION (The American 
Council to Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods), a national, nonprofit, non- 
commercial and nonpolitical organi- 
zation to eliminate and prevent 
slums, to conserve sound dwellings 


and neighborhoods. 


Available, free loan basis, from 
Association Films Inc., Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; 561 W. Hill- 
grove Ave., La Grange, IIl.; 351 
Turk St., San Francisco, Calif.; and 
1108 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. 


PERSONALS 


EpcarR Drake, formerly education 
assistant, Maryland Department of 
Health, has accepted a position 





NOW! 


While your Christmas safety project is fresh in your mem- 
ory, won’t you set aside to send to us for the Christmas 
safety issue of the Home Safety Review any locally published 
leaflet, scripts, playlets, efc., that might be of interest to 
others next year? Pictures, too, of exhibits will be welcome. 











as conference leader, training di- 
vision, Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Harotp D. Rose has been ap- 
pointed chief, home accident pre- 
vention project, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, re- 
placing Earl J. Anderson who has 
been transferred to the Depart- 
ment’s research and experiment 
station in Lawrence. 

Pau L. Wuire is the new home 
safety director, Department of 
Health, Mansfield, Ohio. He was 
formerly health educational direc- 
tor of the local Farm Bureau. 


Rosert Lewis, formerly with the 
California State Department of 
Public Health Home Safety Proj- 
ect, is now studying at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 








Do You Want The 
NEW 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW 
Coming To You Regularly? 


See Overleaf 








SALICYLATE 
POISONING 


(From page 19) 


moved by a child, preferably a top 
that automatically closes. 

. . On Feb. 14, 1955, an ad- 
visory panel including representa- 
tives of industry, medicine, and 
pharmacy was assembled in Wash- 
ington by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to review the problem 
of salicylate poisoning in children. 
They considered the above recom- 
mendations and adopted the follow- 
ing statement: 1. The labels of all 
bottles and packages of salicylate- 
containing preparations should bear 
the following minimum statement, 
clearly visible and in boldface type: 
‘WARNING: Keep out of the reach 
of children.’ 2. In lieu of specific 
dosage recommendations for chil- 
dren under three, salicylate-contain- 
ing preparations for oral use should 
bear the following label: ‘For chil- 
dren under three consult your phy- 
sician.’ 3. This group believes that 
dosage forms of several strengths of 
children’s aspirin are undesirable 
and looks with favor on concentra- 
tion by manufacturers, wherever 
possible, on a standard strength of 
children’s aspirin of 1% grains (80 
mg.) per dosage unit. 4. This group 
looks with favor on manufacturers 
not increasing their present maxi- 
mum amounts of children’s flavored 
aspirin per package unit and en- 
courages seeking development of a 
safety closure and container. 5. This 
group looks with favor on wider and 
more effective use of educational 
means to inform physicians, phar- 
macists, and consumers of the haz- 
ards involved in accidental ingestion 
of salicylate-containing preparations. 
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HOME Safety 
hilms 





June 1955 Issue 


HOW TO LOCATE SOURCE 


Each film source EXCEPT the National Safety Council, has a code number. This number corresponds to a source 
which distributes the film nationally. The source numbers appear at the end of each film description. On page 30, 
all sources are listed numerically. ONLY FILMS WITH THE SOURCE “NSC” ARE AVAILABLE FROM 
THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


AVAILABILITY TERMS 
Films are available under various terms. These terms are identified, directly after the source number, as follows: 


a—purchase and preview c—loan 
b—rental d—long term lease 


DEFINITIONS 


b&w.—black and white 
col.—color 
min.—minutes (running time). The number of frames are shown for silent filmstrips. 


(TV)—the source following this symbol has cleared the music in the film for television use. It is available for this 
medium only from the source so marked. 


National Safety Council 


425 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 
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If you borrow or rent films ae 


@ Order your film as far in advance as possible. 


Give an alternate film choice. Your first choice may not be available for the 
date you request. 


Be sure the film you order is the proper type for your projector. 
Notify the source immediately if your meeting is cancelled or rescheduled. 


Return the film promptly so the next scheduled user won’t be disappointed. 


Don’t make final arrangements—set the meeting date, print the programs— 
UNTIL your booking is confirmed by the source. 


This catalogue is an excerpt from the 1955 issue of the NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
OF SAFETY FILMS. It is designed to provide a compact source of information 
on HOME SAFETY FILMS. 


Although an attempt was made to be all-inclusive here, prospective users should 
note that IN NO CASE DOES INCLUSION OF FILMS IN THIS DIRECTORY 
CONSTITUTE ENDORSEMENT BY THE COUNCIL. 


Only organizations which distribute films nationally are included. For local sources, 
write your local safety council, state motor vehicle department, state college or 
university, state health department film library, or your insurance carrier. The 
Council maintains an index of both national and local sources, and will send 
information on specific films on request. 


For a more complete listing of safety films, see the NATIONAL DIRECTORY 
OF SAFETY FILMS. Single copies may be obtained for $1.00. 
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CHILD SAFETY 


ARE YOU SAFE AT HOME?—Coro- 
net Safety Education Series (35mm silent 
slidefilm) b&w. 54 frames. 1948. Di- 
rected to the junior and senior high 
school student. Tells how to locate ac- 
cident hazards in the home and what can 
be done to eliminate them. NSC-a, 66-b, 
110-b, 120-b, 127-b, 217-b, 223-b. 


A SAFE USE OF SWINGS AND 
SLIDES (35mm silent slidefilm), col. 28 
frames. 1949. Illustrates the safe use 
of playground equipment. Shows, through 
the medium of puppets, the right way 
of taking turns, sitting straight, swinging 
in one direction, and use of safety line 
in swinging. Primary level. 217-b. 


BLASTING CAP (16mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 15 min. 1944. Designed to 
warn the public, especially children, of 
the dangers of playing with blasting 
caps. Shows what they look like, how 
and when they are used. (TV) 43-ac. 


DON’T BE A JERK!—Coronet Safety 
Education Series (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 47 frames. 1948. Gives the cor- 
rect methods of handling electric equip- 
ment in the home and in the laboratory. 
Shows safe practices when using glass- 
ware in the chemical laboratory. For 
— and senior high schools. NSC-a, 
127-b. 


DON’T LEAVE A DEATH TRAP 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 13 min. 
1954. Remake of older 35mm _ sound 
slidefilm. Tragedies caused when children 
close themselves in abandoned iceboxes 
and refrigerators. Some instructions on 
how to make such hazards harmless. 
Sponsored by Refrigerator Service En- 


gineering Society. (TV) 18l-a, (TV) 
182-c. 
FIRE! PATTY LEARNS WHAT TO 


DO (16mm sound motion) col. 16 min. 
1951. Teaches children what to do in 
case of fire. Firemen are used to explain 
procedures. Elementary grade level. 
109-b, 127-b, (TV) 153-a. 


FIRE PREVENTION (IN THE 
HOME) (16mm sound motion) b&w. 
14 min. 1951. How home fire preven- 


tion can be taught to school students. 
Shows how instruction carries over to 
every member of the family. (TV) 
37-ab, 57-ac, 66-b, 108-b, 109-b, 111-b, 
116-b, 119-b, 120-b, 127-b. 


FIRE SAFETY—Coronet Safety Educa- 
tion Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
50 frames. 1948. Explains some of the 
most common causes of fire and shows 
the damage which follows most fires un- 
less immediately extinguished. Empha- 
sizes the importance of remaining calm 
in the advent of fire by showing the 
dangers inherent in panic. Suitable for 
elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents. NSC-a, 127-b, 217-b. 


FLASHY THE FIREBUG (35mm sound 
slidefilm) col. 10 min. 1953. Flashy, 
who loves fires, illustrates many ways in 
which they can be started, while Fire 
Lore, the hero, shows how to combat 
them and gives rules to follow to prevent 
their ever starting. Fire Lore foils all 
attempts by Flashy to start fires. For 
elementary school levels. Sponsored by 


the National Film Board of Canada. 
59-a, 211-a. 


HEROINE OF THE WEEK (16mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 6 min. 1954. 
The story of 12 year-old girl who saves 
the lives of two young children from 
fire by prompt, cool action. She had 
classes on fire safety in her school, and 
found that such knowledge could be 
immediately applied to the situation in 
which she found herself. An appeal for 
fire prevention classes in schools for 
young children. Sponsored by the Na- 
~~ Board of Fire Underwriters. (TV) 
57-ac. 


HOME SAFETY—School Safety Series 
(35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 61 frames. 
1946. Common hazards and unsafe prac- 
tices of the home. Methods of correc- 
tion shown. Secondary and elementary 
grades. NSC-a, 217-b. 


KEEPING CHILDREN SAFE—Child 
Care Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 
36 frames. 1950. Gives special attention 
to the problems of safety when super- 
vising young children, indoors or out- 
doors. Emphasizes the importance of 
knowing how to reach competent help 
<a ee should occur. 102-a, (TV) 
208-b. 


LIVE AND LEARN (i6mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 13 min. 1951. Points out 
recreational accidents likely to happen 
to children and gives steps to be taken 
to prevent them. 106-b, 121-b. 


MAKE YOURS A NO-ACCIDENT 
POLICY—Coronet Safety Education Se- 
ries (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 51 
frames. 1948. Shows various causes of 
accidental death and points out common 
sense as the best preventative. For junior 
and senior high school students. NSC-a, 
116-b, 217-b. 


PLAY IN THE SNOW (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 11 min. 1945. Appropri- 
ate clothing, health habits and safety 
rules for playing in the snow illustrated. 
Suitable for primary levels. (TV) 37-ab, 
66-b, 105-b, 106-b, 108-b, 109-b, 111-b, 
115-b, 116-b, 120-b, 127-b. 


RECREATION, A COMMUNITY 
PROBLEM — Coronet Safety Education 
Series (35mm silent slidefilm) b&w. 59 
frames. 1948. Shows facilities provided 
at a well-planned recreation center. 
Methods used by the community to keep 
parks and playgrounds clean and safe 
illustrated. Rules for safety when swim- 
ming, skiing, playing ball, or participat- 
ing in other sports introduced. For junior 
and senior high school students. NSC-a. 


SAFE HOME-SAFE LIVING—Go 
Safely Series (35mm silent slidefilm) col. 
44 frames. 1955. Karen and Mike dis- 
cover dangerous practices in their home 
and then take steps to correct them. 
Such hazards that could cause injury in 
the home and correct safety practices 
which eliminate these dangers help ele- 
mentary school children to be safe at 
home. 78-a. 


SAFETY AT HOME (35mm silent slide- 
film) col. 23 frames. Revised, 1951. 
Two children play safety game with their 
mother, acting out danger spots and 
showing how to avoid them. Covers ob- 
jects on stairs, caution with electrical 
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fixtures, knives, accident hazards in the 
kitchen and bathroom. For primary levels. 
244-a. 


SAFE USE OF TOOLS (16mm sound 
motion) b&w orcol. 5 min. 1941. Shows 
elementary school children how to use 
simple tools with safety. Covers scissors, 
knives, hammers, saws, files, clamps and 
other small implements. For elementary 
school students. (TV) 26-ab. 


SAFETY AT HOME (16mm silent mo- 


tion) b&w. 7 min. Safe practices for 
children in the home. Explains care of 
playthings, hazards of climbing on un- 


steady furniture, danger of handling 
matches, hazards of protruding nails, 
loose rugs, etc. For children in the first 
three grades. 69-ab, 122-b. 


SAFE ONLY IN SMART HANDS— 
Coronet Safety Series (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 52 frames. 1948. Gives 
rules for the safe operation of power 
driven saws, lathes, drills, and other ma- 
chines. Also illustrates safe use of hand 
tools, such as hammers, screwdrivers, and 
saws. For junior and senior high school 
levels. NSC-a, 127-b. 


SAFETY AT PLAY (16mm silent mo- 
tion) b&w. 7 min. 1941. Contrasts 
safe and unsafe places to play. Discusses 
org | in use of play equipment and first 

for minor injuries. For children in 
he first three grades. 3-b, (TV) 37-ab, 
108-b, 119-b. 


SAFETY BEGINS AT HOME (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1946. 
Covers accident hazards found in the 
home and shows how they can be recog- 
nized and avoided. Produced for school 
children in intermediate grades. 12-b, 
66-b, 69-ab, 102-ab, 104-b, 111-b, 115-b, 
116-b, 120-b, 122-b, 125-b, 126-b, 215-b. 


SAFETY WITH EVERYDAY TOOLS 
(16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 10 
min. 1952. Safety rules for children 
when using tools. For elementary school 
children. (TV) 26-ab. 


SING A SONG OF SAFETY SERIES 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 227 
frames. 1946. Safety songs and rhymes 
for small children. Children participate 
in the singing. In four parts: Part I. 
56 frames, 5 songs; Part II. 57 frames, 
5 songs; Part III. 56 frames, 5 songs; 
Part IV. 58 frames, 4 songs. Available 
singly or as a series. (TV) 67-a. 


THE DANGEROUS PLAYGROUND 
(16mm sound motion) col. 12 min. 
1954. A railroad engineer tells children 
why it is dangerous to play in and 
around railroad property. Dramatic se- 
quences show dangers of throwing rocks 
tampering with switches, climbing over 
and under standing cars, and trespassing 
on railroad property in general. Spon- 
sored by the Southern Pacific Company. 
128-a. 


THIS IS MURDER (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 2 min. 1954. Dramatic 
story on problem of children suffocating 
in abandoned ice boxes. Shows Rescue 
Squad of fire department trying to save 
life of child found in such a death trap. 
Also gives pointer on how to make these 


hazards safe. Sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs. (TV) 
276-a. 
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TOO YOUNG TO BURN (16mm sound 
motion) col. 27 min. 1954. Film ex- 
plains to parents how they can correctly 
teach fire safety to their pre-school age 
children, based on philosophy of nation- 
ally known pediatrician. He states that 
fire safety is a behavior pattern—a way 
of life— and best established in very 
young child. Scenes show how to deal 
with child that plays with matches, 
touches hot things, or starts fires. Suit- 
able for PTA, homemaking classes, and 
adult audiences. (TV) 55-b, (TV) 272-c. 


VACATION SAFETY (16mm silent mo- 
tion) b&w. 14 min. 1940. Safety pre- 
cautions to be taken in summer camps 
for elementary and junior high school 
children. Teaches children how to be 
safe while swimming, boating, and while 
building a fire. 3-b, (TV) 37-a, 108-b. 


WE MAKE A FIRE (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 10 min. 1949. Instructs 
small children on principles of fire safety. 
Shows how to avoid burns and spread 
of fire through carelessness. 37-ab, 66-b, 
109-b. 


WE MAKE SOME SAFETY RULES— 
Experiences in Living Series (35mm si- 
lent slidefilm) b&w. 34 frames. 1952. 
Directed to elementary grades. Shows 
class making safety rules for playing, 
working, using crayons and scissors, and 
going up and down stairs. 102-a, 127-b, 
(TV) 208-b. 


WHY TAKE CHANCES? (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. Designed 
to teach safety to small children by por- 
traying situations where a child may be 
injured. 213-ab. 


YOU’RE IN CHARGE— Secondary 
School Safety Series (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 12% min. 1955. 
A guide film for baby sitters and those 
who employ them. Shows importance 
of this activity to our society and states 
the basic safety rules which must be 
followed. NSC-ab, 84-b. 


ELECTRICAL HAZARDS 


ELECTRICAL SAFETY (16mm silent 
motion) b&w. 30 min. Concerns safe 
handling of appliances and electric wires 
in the home. For both adults and chil- 
dren. 104-b. 


OCTOPUS IN THE HOUSE (16mm 
sound motion) col. 28 min. 1952. Hu- 
morous approach to the importance of 
adequate wiring in the home. Illustrates 
the effect on home safety of overloaded 
circuits. Contains considerable adver- 
tising material. (TV) 221-ab. 


PREVENTION OF FIRES THROUGH 
ELECTRICAL SAFETY (16mm silent 
motion) b&w. 22 min. 1941. Demon- 
strates the various ways fires start through 
makeshift wiring in homes and suggests 
ways of correction. A poorly wired house 
is correctly wired by an electrician. 106-b. 


FIRE, EXPLOSIONS AND 
FIREWORKS 

ARE YOU SAFE AT HOME? (16mm 

sound motion) b&w. 16 min. 1948. 


Shows the many hazards found in the 
home, with special emphasis on fire. 
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Tells how these hazards can be elimi- 
nated. 29-b, 59-b, 66-b, 110-b, 113-b, 
120-b, 172-a, 223-b. 


BAD MASTER (16mm silent motion) 
b&w. 15 min. 1946. Shows cause of 
fires in the home and illustrates some of 
the common sense methods of preventing 
them. 201-c. 


BEFORE THEY HAPPEN (16mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 15 min. 1954. 
While film primarily deals with activities 
of a typical fire department inspection 
bureau and a day’s work in life of a 
Fire Marshal its emphasis is on necessity 
of the practice of prevention in the home, 
in business, and in industry. Pointers on 
this practice given. Sponsored by Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 57-c. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM-FATAL BURN- 
ING (16mm sound motion) b&w. 6 
min. 1953. Shows a small fire started by 
an open gas grate heater. Fire burns a 
small child to death. Although not grue- 
some, the film dramatically appeals for 
the practice of fire safety by everyone 
who lives in a home. Sponsored by the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs. 
(TV) 276-a. 


CAUSE FOR ALARM-SMOKING IN 
BED (16mm sound motion) b&w. 3 
min. 1953. Dramatic fire gives ample 
reasons for not smoking in bed. Scenes 
show firemen searching for trapped per- 
sons in a fire started by the victim who 
was found dead in bed with a cigarette in 
his hand. Sponsored by the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs. (TV) 276-a. 


COAL GAS (16mm sound motion )b&w 
or col. 8 min. 1952. The unfortunate 
explosion of the Bagley’s house (and 
Mr. Bagley) emphasizes the importance 
of keeping coal furnaces clean and using 
them according to instructions. Anima- 
tion used. 45-b, 59-a, 109-b. 


CRIMES OF CARELESSNESS (16mm 
or 35mm sound motion) b&w. 11 min. 
Revised, 1953. Dramatizes the impor- 
tance of fire prevention in the home. 
Depicts the principal causes of home 
fires, and describes means of preventing 
them. (TV) 57-ac, 66-b, 87-b, 190-b, 
110-b, 111-b, 113-b, 116-b, 125-b, 127-b. 


DEAD OUT (16mm sound motion) col. 
20 min. 1948. Shows danger of careless 
burning of grass, brush and debris. Ex- 
plains importance of watching the fire, 
how to keep it under control. 156-c. 
172-a. 


EXPLOSION DANGER LURKS (16mm 
sound motion) col. 16 min. 1952. Calls 
attention to the hazards that exist when 
domestic hot water tanks and heaters be- 
come over-heated, and emphasizes the 
safety precautions that must be taken in 
homes to avoid injuries from such haz- 
ards. (TV) 247-c. 


FARM PETROLEUM SAFETY (16mm 
sound motion) col. 13 min. 1953. Open- 
ing scene in county fair where a farm 
satety committee puts on demonstration 
of the properties of petroleum products. 
Hazards of fire and means of extinguish- 
ing them are demonstrated. Film then 
switches to a teen-age boy who tells the 
story of how the careless use of kero- 
sene to start a fire in a stove caused a 


disastrous fire on his parents’ farm. Grim 
scenes stress the need for precaution in 
use of petroleum products on the farm. 
Sponsored by the American Petroleum 
Institute. 110-b, 126-b, (TV) 152-a, 
215-b. Also available on loan from your 
local State Agricultural College. 


FIRE (16mm sound motion) b&w. 11 
min. 1947. Describes domestic uses of 
fire and principles of combustion. Na- 
ture of fire hazards and methods of fire 
fighting follow. (TV) 37-ab, 42-b, 66-b, 
106-b, 109-b, 115-b, 116-b, 117-b, 120-b, 
126-b, 127-b. 


FIRE (35mm silent slidefilm) col. 22 
frames. 1951. Shows proper behavior in 
the home in case of extensive fire result- 
ing from enemy attack. For adult and 
high school audiences. 82-a, 106-b, 120-b. 


FIRE FIGHTING FOR HOUSEHOLD- 
ERS (16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 
min. Designed to show householders 
how to fight small fires in the home in 
times of emergency. Points out that 
ability to cope with a small blaze will 
prevent widespread conflagration. Pre- 
pared for the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 3-bc, 12-ab, 29-b, 57-ac, 66-b, 87-b, 
104-b, 109-b, 110-b, 111-b, 115-b, 120-b, 
121-b, 126-b, 127-b, 172-a, 223-b. 


GOING TO BLAZES (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 22 min. Some common 
causes of fires and ways of eliminating 
them through inspection, good house- 
keeping and care in the use of cleaning 
fluids and electric appliances. A general 
interest film for high school and adult 
audiences. 66-b, 108-b, 112-b. 


HEATING SAFETY (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 6 min. 1954. Shows 
ways of using portable oil heaters, oil 
stoves, and other heating appliances 
safely so that serious accidents, injuries, 
and possible deaths may be avoided. 
Film was designed for general audiences, 
but would be of particular interest to 
rural groups. Sponsored by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. (TV) 57-ac. 


HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE (16mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 6% min. 
1954. By using declassified scenes from 
government movies showing effects of 
thermal action from atomic bomb blasts 
on small frame houses, film forces home 
the point that to make such dwellings 
safe during a real attack, all fire haz- 
ards in and around the home must be 
eliminated. The necessity of having fire 
extinguishing equipment available and in 
= order also stressed. (TV) 269-a, 
270-c. 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN DYNA- 
MITE (16mm sound motion) b&w. 10 
min. 1945. A _ stark warning against 
using highly volatile combustibles to dry 
clean in the house. Film contrasts the 
elaborate precautions in commercial 
cleaning establishments with hazardous 
home conditions. (TV) 15-ab, 42-b, 
45-ab, 57-c, 66-b, 104-b, 105-b, 108-b, 
109-b, 111-b, 112-b, 115-b, 116-b, 120-b, 
127-b. 


STOP THEM BEFORE THEY START 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 14 min. 
1954. Portrays graphically how fire, 
man’s best friend, can suddenly turn into 
a fierce enemy through carelessness, in- 
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difference and lack of knowledge. Using 
scale models, a demonstrator shows how 
carelessness near cleaning fluids and 
other flammable liquids, misuse of elec- 
trical equipment, and ignorance of the 
combustible qualities found in such 
things as dust, chemicals and decorative 
materials bring disaster to hundreds of 
homes, businesses and factories each year. 
An appeal to “stop them before they 
start” is made at end of film. For gen- 
eral audiences. Sponsored by Aetna Life 
Affiliated Cos. 2-c. 


THE HAPPY FIRE CHIEF (16mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 6 min. 1953. 
A local fire chief welcomes visitors in 
his firehouse and then gives them some 
pointers on how they can be safe from 
fires at Christmastime. Shows precau- 
tions to take against Christmas trees 
catching fire because of faulty wiring, 
flammable trimmings, and drying trees. 
Sponsored by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. (TV) 57-ac. 


THE HOTHEADS (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 2 min. 1954. Film is based 
on the two hottest heads a fireman has 
seen—the head of a match and the 
lighted end of a cigarette. Theme is “Go 
ahead and smoke, but be careful with 
your match and cigarette.” A general 
fire safety film for adult audiences. Spon- 
sored by the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs. (TV) 276-a. 


THE SPIRIT OF FIRE (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 1% min. 1954. Short 
cartoon using a take-off on poem “The 
Night Before Christmas.”’ Shows Spirit 
of Fire coming down the chimney, look- 
ing around the room, noticing all the 
safety precautions taken, especially on 
and around Christmas tree, and leaving 
in a huff. Film ends with jingle bells 
and a Merry Christmas to all. Sponsored 
by the International Association of Fire 
Chiefs. (TV) 276-a. 


THEN CAME JULY 5 (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 10 min. Presents case 
against unrestricted sale and use of dan- 
gerous types of fireworks. Offers a safe 
and sane resolution for celebrating Inde- 
ogg Day. (TV) 15-ab, 45-ab, 112-b, 


WHAT TO DO UNTIL THE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT ARRIVES (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. 
Shows what the average person can do 
to prevent loss of life and damage to 
property pending arrival of fire depart- 
ment. For adults and high school stu- 
dents. (TV) 57-ac. 


WHERE’S THE FIRE? (35mm sound 
slideflm) b&w. 8 min. 1950. Shows 
everyday fire hazards in the home and 
gives ways of correcting them. Discusses 
various methods of extinguishing fires. 
(TV) 196-c. 


FIREARMS 


AIM FOR SAFETY (16mm sound mo- 
tion) col. 15 min. 1946. Safety while 
hunting. Emphasizes need for common 
sense while carrying and using guns in 
the field. (TV) 2-c. 


SAFETY ON! (16mm sound or silent 
motion) col. 11 min. sound; 15 min. 


silent. 1944. How to handle hunting 
arms. Result of improper firearms proce- 
dures shown. 199-a. 


SHOOTING SAFETY (16mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 13% or 25 min. 
1950. How groups of young people may 
learn to handle guns safely under the 
supervision of interested adults. For both 
high school and adult audiences. (TV) 
79-c. 


TRIGGER HAPPY HARRY (16mm 
sound motion) col. 22 min. 1947. How 
firearm accidents can be reduced by edu- 
cating the public in proper methods of 
handling guns. Includes rules for gun 
safety in the home and in the field. 
18-b, 107-b, 116-b, 127-b. 


FIRST AID 


ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1952. 
Demonstrates two methods of artificial 
respiration adopted as official by the 
U. S. Coast Guard. Shows the back- 
pressure arm-lift method, and the back- 
pressure hip-lift method. 172-a, 223-b, 
(TV) 228-c. 


EMERGENCY ACTION TO SAVE 
LIVES (16mm sound motion) b&w or 
col. 10 min. 1953. Concise pre-first aid 
course designed to teach basic emer- 
gency treatments for injured in atomic 
bomb attack. Produced with coopera- 
tion of Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, film is intended to impart suffi- 
cient knowledge of simple first aid so 
that lives may be saved before the ar- 
rival of trained first aid workers. 87-b, 
109-b, 110-b, 115-b, 121-b, 126-b, 127-b, 
172-a, (TV) 248-a. 


FIRST AID (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. Revised, 1953. First aid 
procedures advocated by American Red 
Cross. Treatments are demonstrated. 


103-c. 


FIRST AID IN COMMON EMER- 
GENCIES—First Aid Series (35mm si- 
lent slidefilm) b&w. 40 frames. 1952. 
First aid procedures for many of the 
common emergencies found in everyday 


living. 102-a, 127-b, (TV) 208-b. 


FIRST AID SERIES (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 1952. Nine filmstrips which 
teach basic first aid principles needed 
for safe and helpful treatment of acci- 
dent victims. Available as a series or 
individually. See individual listings for 
more complete descriptions. Titles: 
Dressings and Bandages Used in First 
Aid; First Aid for Bleeding and Shock; 
First Aid for Bone, Muscle, and Joint 
Injuries; First Aid for Injuries Caused by 
Heat and Cold; First Aid for Wounds; 
First Aid in Common Emergencies; 
Transportation of the Injured; Use of 
Artificial Respiration in First Aid; Your 
gaan in First Aid. 102-a, (TV) 


HELP WANTED (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. 34 min. Revised, 1953. One of 
the popular films on basic first-aid, now 
completely revised and up-to-date. Back- 
pressure arm-lift method of artificial 
respiration is one new technique demon- 
strated. 3-b, 6-bc, 12-c, 27-bc, 87-c, 89- 
b, 91-b, 94-b, 105-b, 106-b, 109-b, 110-b, 
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111-b, 112-b, 114-b, 115-b, 116-b, 120-b, 
124-b, 126-b, 127-b, 223-b, 232-c. 


POISON — First Aid Training Series 
(35mm sound or silent slidefilmi) b&w. 
8 min. 1942. First aid treatment for 
drug, food and carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. 47-a, 106-b. 


SECONDS COUNT (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 8 min. 1953. Film teaches 
the Nielson back-pressure arm-lift meth- 
od of artificial respiration. Shows proper 
application of technique, way to change 
operators during application, and stimu- 
lants to give victim after he revives. 
Shows this method of artificial respira- 
tion under very realistic conditions. Suit- 
able for all age groups. (TV) 2-c, 109-b, 
127-b. 





KITCHEN 


COOKING: KITCHEN SAFETY (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. -11 min. 1949. 
The basic safe practices which should be 
used in the kitchen of the average Amer- 
ican home. 66-b, 102-ab, 108-b, 109-b, 
110-b, 111-b, 112-b, 115-b, 116-b, 120-b, 
121-b, 126-b, (TV) 208-b, 223-b. 


HOW TO FIGHT A FIRE IN THE 
KITCHEN (16mm sound motion) b&w. 
5 min. 1952. Prevention and extinguish- 
ment of kitchen fires. (TV) 57-ac. 


MODEL FOR SAFETY (16mm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. 1 min. 1945. 
Filmed in the interest of kitchen safety. 
Model kitchens, which have been de- 
signed with safety in mind, are shown. 
Points out that more accidents happen 
in the kitchen than any other room in 
the house and shows how every house- 
wife can make her kitchen safe. A film 
trailer. (TV) NSC-a. 


SAFETY IN THE KITCHEN (35mm 
silent slidefilm) b&w. 44 frames. 1954. 
Illustrates how to plan kitchen so that 
it is a safe work place as well as attrac- 
tive. Covers storage, housekeeping, neces- 
sity of first aid kit and fire extinguisher, 
use and care of knives, precautions neces- 
sary when using gas range, importance 
of turning pot handles in to keep curious 
hands of young children away from 
them. Suitable for high school and adult 
groups. 102-a. 


OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY 


A SAFE DAY (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. 10 min. 1939. Covers home, high- 
way and industrial safety. Shows typical 
safe worker giving attention to safe prac- 
tices while driving, working and while at 
home. 30-b, 47-a, 49-b, 104-b, 108-b, 
111-b, 115-b, 120-b. 


FOUR POINT SAFETY HOME (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 16 min. 1944. 
Shows the difference between on-the-job 
efficiency and safety, and off-the-job 
home accidents. Describes four points 
of a safe home: maintenance, good 
housekeeping, child protection, and safe 
attitudes and habits. 105-b, 108-b, 109-b, 
112-b, 217-b. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. Revised. 1946. 
A series of off-the-job accidents are illus- 
trated, followed by examples of safe 
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practices which would have prevented 
them. 103-c. 


MR. CASEY GOES TO TOWN (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1950. 
General discussion of off-the-job safety 
and the hazards likely to be found in the 
average worker’s life. 103-c. 


ONCE TOO OFTEN (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 26 min. 1950. Precarious 
and foolish activities of a soldier on 
leave are recorded by an ethereal “fate,” 
who finally decides that the soldier is 
taking a chance once too often. 172-a. 


SAFE ALL AROUND (35mm _ sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 18 min. 1945. Off-the- 
job safety. Deals with hazards in and 
around the home. Hazards are analyzed 
and methods for their elimination sug- 
gested. NSC-ab, 84-b. 


SAFE AS YOU MAKE IT (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 12min. 1953. One 
of the world’s largest amusement parks 
serves as setting for this humorous ap- 
peal for safety. Hair-raising rides, made 
safer by engineering and strict enforce- 
ment of rules, are compared with aver- 
age viewer's everyday tasks, that can be 
hazardous through inattention to safe 
practices. NSC-ab, 84-b. 


STOP, LOOK, AND BEWARE (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1951. 
The importance of warning signs—traffic 
signals, safety signals in the factory, 
signs in stores and in the home. Points 
out the necessity of observing them. 
103-c. 


TAKE TIME TO LIVE (16mm sound 
motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 
12 min. 1953. Shows how “hurrying”— 
hurrying to work, hurrying to get home 

-may save a few minutes of time, but 
just isn’t worth the risk involved. The 
hero, Horace, proves the point by taking 
chances. The accidents which follow are 
amusing, but potentially dangerous. 
NSC-ab, 84-b. 


THE FALL OF MAN (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. Revised, 1949. 
Shows major cause of falls, both on and 
off the job, and some of the measures to 
be taken to prevent them. 103-c. 


THE SEVENTH COLUMN (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1943. An 
MGM Pete Smith short, proving care- 
lessness the cause of accidents in the 
home, factory and on the streets. 66-b, 
104-b, 115-b, 126-b, 223-b, 237-d. 


WHAT?’S YOUR SAFETY I. Q.? (16mm 
sound motion or 35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1949. Deals with off-the- 
job safety. Illustrates safety in home, 
traffic, and recreation. Makes use of 
audience participation by means of ques- 
tion-answer pictures. NSC-ab, 84-b. 


YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU 
(16mm sound motion, b&w or col.; or 
35mm sound slidefilm, col. only) 15 
min. 1952. Story of a man who finds it 
safer to stay at work than go home to 
accidents until his foreman shows how 
he can take safety home with him. An 
amusing approach to off-the-job safety. 
NSC-ab, 84-b. 
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RECREATION AND 
WATER SAFETY 


CONEY ISLAND (16mm silent motion) 
b&w. 9 min. 1947. Consideration for 
others and attention to safe practices are 
shown to result in greater enjoyment for 
all on beach outings. (TV) 204-ab. 


ELEMENTARY TACTICS OF LIFE- 
SAVING (16mm sound motion) b&w. 
22 min. 1942. How to gain control of 
a victim of drowning by surface or un- 
derwater approaches. 12-b, 49-b, 108-c, 
109-b, 120-b, 172-a, 223-b. 


HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 
1952. Safe practices for vacationers. In- 
cludes traffic safety, water safety, and 
precautions to be taken in the woods. 
103-c. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY IN THE 
OUT-OF-DOORS (35mm silent slide- 
film) b&w. 42 frames. 1950. How to 
have a good time on a hike or trip and 
still be safe. For both adult and high 
school audiences. 98-a. 


HOOK, LINE AND SAFETY (16mm 
sound motion) col. 17 min. 1946. Pic- 
tures a fishing trip in the northwoods, 
during which an experienced angler, by 
his example, gives a novice many point- 
ers on safe woodcraft. (TV) 2-c. 


ICE RESCUE (16mm sound motion) 
b&w. 5 min. 1945. Several senior scouts 
go through the ice at temperatures vary- 
ing from ten to twenty above zero to 
demonstrate some of the techniques of 
ice rescue. For high school and adult 
audiences. 17-ab. 


IT’S FUN TO SWIM (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 11 min. 1952. How young 
and old can enjoy swimming by practic- 
ing proper swimming style and learning 
water safety. For high school and adult 
levels. (TV) 219-ac. 


LET’S BE SAFE IN THE WATER 
(16mm sound motion) b&w or col. 10 
min. 1954. Story about Jerry, who can’t 
swim and Gale, who can. Jerry wants 
to learn so he can play with those who 
do swim. While he learns, he finds out 
that safety is necessary as well as skill 
in order to have fun in the water with- 
out hurting himself or others. (TV) 
68-a. 


LIFELINES (16mm sound motion) col. 
10 min. 1949. Illustrates common swim- 
ming hazards and shows simple lifesav- 
ing methods. (TV) 2-c. 


LOST HUNTER (16mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 22 min. 1953. Story of a 
hunter who, through lack of knowledge, 
gets lost in the woods. Designed to im- 
press anyone who enters woods with 
danger of becoming lost, and gives do’s 
and don’ts to follow in event of such an 
occurrence. 249-a. 


OARS AND PADDLES (16mm sound 
or silent motion) b&w. 24 min. 1939. 
Demonstrates the skills needed to pre- 
vent accidents in boats and canoes. For 
both children and adults. 110-b, 111-b, 
115-b, 117-b, 127-b, (TV) 219-ac. 


PADDLE A SAFE CANOE (16mm 
sound motion) col. 14 min. 1954. Steve 


Lysak, Olympic Canoe Champion, dem- 
onstrates safe and proper techniques in 
using canoes. Some points covered are 
boarding, paddling position, various 
strokes, beaching, and storing craft. For 
all age groups. Sponsored by Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies. (TV) 2-c. 


SAFE SWIMMING (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1947. Safe- 
guards in swimming. Use of supervised 
areas; hazards of unsupervised areas. 


109-b, 127-b, 188-ab. 


SAFETY AHOY (16mm sound motion) 
col. 15 min. 1946. Safe practices in 
boating. Suggestions for the safe han- 
dling of small craft. For adults and 
children. (TV) 2-c. 


SAFETY IN WINTER (16mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 1952. 
Safe practices in winter sports and other 
winter activities. For all age levels. (TV) 
26-ab. 


SAFETY ON THE WATER (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 28 min. 1953. A 
description of how to operate small pleas- 
ure crafts without incurring injuries or 
disastrous accidents. Much footage is 
given to depicting the safe operation of 
such craft, as well as the necessity of 
knowing signals and rules of water traf- 
fic. Sponsored by the U. S. Coast Guard. 
172-a, (TV) 228-c. 


SKI TIPS (16mm sound motion) col. 
23 min. 1949. Advice to beginning and 
experienced skiers on safe skiing and the 
value of the National Ski Patrol System. 
(TV) 2-c. 


SNOW RANGER (16mm sound motion) 
b&w or col. 15 min. 1951. How the 
Snow Ranger, in cooperation with the 
National Ski Patrol, works tirelessly for 
the safety and enjoyment of winter 
sports enthusiasts. Grade 6 to adult 
audiences. (TV) 156-c, 172-a. 


SURF SAFETY—RIPTIDES (16mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 
1953. Through use of simple animation 
combined with “‘live” action, riptides are 
pictured and described. Gives dangers of 
riptides and some precautions to take 
against them when swimming in the 
ocean. Sponsored by the University of 
California. 254-ab. 


SWIM AND LIVE (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 20 min. 1942. The compre- 
hensive training in swimming given by 
the Army to prepare its men for any 
emergency. 12-b, 45-ab, 105-b, 110-b, 
119-b, 124-b, 126-b. 


WATER SAFETY (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 11 min. 1953. Designed to 
promote safe practices in or near water, 
especially for those who swim or go 
boating. Presents some of the more 
basic safety rules for both. 102-ab, 
109-b, 115-b, 120-b, 126-b, (TV) 208-b. 


WATER WISDOM (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 20 min. 1953. While 
picturing the application of the back- 
pressure arm-lift method of artificial 
respiration on a drowning victim, this 
film gives the hazards of unsafe practices 
in and around artificial lakes created by 
nearby dams. It points out that these 
waters can become a new playground 
for swimmers and fishing enthusiasts 
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only if safety precautions are observed 
at all times. Sponsored by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. (TV) 85-c, 267-ab. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


ACCIDENTALLY YOURS (16mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 20 min. 1951. 
Humorous treatment of typical home ac- 
cident hazards. Tells how to recognize 
and correct many unsafe conditions in 
and about the home. 161-ac, 208-a. 


ACCIDENTS WIL“ HAPPEN, IF YOU 
LET THEM (35mm silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 35 frames. 1952. An approach 
to safety problems in schools and homes, 
and on streets and highways. Stresses 
importance of knowledge reinforced by 
experience and proper attitudes. Suit- 
able for elementary and junior high 
school students. 186-a. 


ANYONE AT ALL (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w or col. 22% min. 1954. 
Produced with the cooperation of the 
National Safety Council, this film not 
only gives the Council’s history, but also 
shows how other organizations can and 
do obtain the Council’s help in forming 
their own safety programs. It takes 
statistics out of safety by giving an inti- 
mate picture of how safety effects every- 
body in the community and points out 
that without safety, accidents can hap- 
pen to “anyone at all.” 37-ab. 


APPROVED BY THE UNDERWRIT- 
ERS (16mm sound motion) b&w. 30 
min. 1946. Shows tests made on all 
sorts of devices by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories to check for fire and accident 
hazards. Technical in content. (TV) 
57-ac, 88-c, 110-b. 


A STITCH IN TIME (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 14 min. Revised, 1953. 
An unavoidable accident to a small child 
on her father’s farm is used to point out 
the many avoidable accidents which hap- 
pen every day to farm people because 
7A — and carelessness. (TV) 95-c, 


A WORD TO THE WISE (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 19 min. Revised, 1950. 
Film covers miscellaneous home acci- 
dent hazards with particular attention 
to fire hazards. Members of a typical 
American family are shown in various 
safety situations. 110-b, 246-c. 


DON’T BE LIQUIDATED (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. 1950. 
Dangers arising from presence of poison- 
ous liquids in the home. Emphasis put 
on necessity of proper labeling of all 
bottles containing poison. 103-c. 


DOORWAY TO DEATH (16mm sound 
motion) col. 13 min. 1949. General 
discussion of home hazards and methods 
of eliminating them (TV) 2-c. 


HOME HOMICIDE (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 7 min. 1954. Dramatic 
presentation of most dangerous place in 
the world—Home Sweet Home! Cartoon 
animation shows how every room can 
provide a lethal weapon for serious ac- 
cidents. Question—‘‘How to stop acci- 
dents ?”” —is presented as film’s main 
theme. For adult discussion. Sponsored 
by the Columbia University Press Center 
for Mass Communication. (TV) 72-ab. 


HOME SAFE HOME (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 12 min. 1944. Illustrates 
the many little things that cause home 
accidents. Shows how every member of 
the family can help to eliminate hazards. 
(TV) NSC-ab, 84-b. 


HOME SAFETY AND HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENTS (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1949. The role of local 
and national health departments in edu- 
cating the nation’s families in home 


safety. 24-c, 172-a. 


HOMEMADE HAZARDS (16mm sound 
motion) col. 22 min. 1949. Shows right 
and wrong way of doing things at home. 
Includes cleaning with flammable liquids, 
not turning pot handles toward inside 
of stove, climbing on boxes, smoking in 
bed, tripping on rugs, errors in checking 
electrical and gas fixtures, not marking 
poisons, and general safety rules. Spon- 
sored by the Omaha Safety Council. 
256-ab. 


HOMEMADE TROUBLE (35mm sound 
slidefilm) b&w. 15 min. Revised, 1948. 
General discussion of home safety. Sev- 
eral typical home accidents are shown, 
with explanation of their basic causes 
and means of prevention. 103-c. 


IT’S YOUR HOME; PLAN IT SAFELY 
(35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 20 min. 
1945. How to build safety into the home. 
Discusses safety features for stairs, kitch- 
ens, closets, plumbing, heating, and elec- 
trical systems. (TV) NSC-ac, 84-b. 


LET’S BE SAFE AT HOME (16mm 
sound motion) col. 10 min. 1948. Typi- 
cal home accidents are enacted to empha- 
size the importance of alertness, good 
manners and deliberation. Featured dan- 
gers are cluttered floors, haste on stair- 
ways, spilling liquids, electrical hazards, 
and play with firearms. 66-b, (TV) 
68-ab, 106-b, 109-b, 115-b, 117-b, 119-b, 
120-b, 121-b. 


LITTLE THINGS COUNT (16mm or 
35mm sound motion) b&w. 1 min. 1945. 
A trailer illustrating the importance of 
being careful about little things that 
cause falls, the most frequent type of 
home accident. (TV) NSC-a. 


LOOK WHO’S LUCKY (35mm sound 
slidefilm) col. 23 min. 1949. This film- 
strip follows an average family through 
an entire day, pointing out the spots 
likely to cause home accidents to all 
age levels. 40-ab. 


POISON IVY (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 19 min. 1946. Tips on poison ivy 
menace for all who work or play out- 
doors, showing plant itself, its habitat 
and how to tell the difference between 
it and other plants. (TV) 10-c. 


PREPARING YOUR HOME AGAINST 
ATOMIC ATTACK (16mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 11 min. 1952. Shelter pos- 
sibilities in the average home in the 
event of atomic attack discussed. How 
careful consideration of construction, ma- 
terials, and location of home determines 
necessary preparation needed to use 
home as shelter explained. 110-b, 115-b. 


PROBLEMS OF HOUSING (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 9 min. Demon- 
strates simple and practical ways to mod- 
ernize homes, stressing safety, sanitation, 
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and beauty. 12-b, 66-b, 106-b, 110-b, 
120-b, 223-b. 


SAFE AT HOME (35mm sound mo- 
tion) b&w. 8 min. 1954. Another ‘Pete 
Smith’ specialty humorously illustrating 
the many hazards that can be found in 
the average home. Among the situations 
shown are falls, burns, and kitchen 
safety. For all age levels. Theatrical use 
only. 162-apply. 


SAFE LIVING AT HOME (16mm 
sound motion) b&w or col. 10 min. 
1952. Story of a family, in which safety 
is shown to be a family concern. Dem- 
onstrates that thinking of the safety of 
others will help keep the home safe. For 
both intermediate and high school audi- 
ences. (TV) 26-ab. 


SAFE TO LIVE IN (35mm sound slide- 
film) col. 15 min. 1953. A talking dog, 
who lives with the Average Family, 
points out sources of home accident haz- 
ards. His remedies are slogans—‘“Fix it” 
(repair tools, appliances, structures), 
“Change it” (rearrange furniture, con- 
trol traffic flow, store things where they 
belong), “Get the safety habit” (organ- 
ize, avoid confusion, lose unsafe habits). 
High school and adult audiences. Spon- 
sored by the Colorado State Department 
of Health. 253-a. 


SAFE PRACTICES in HANDLING 
DDT (35mm sound slidefilm) b&w. 5 
min. 1945. Depicts hazards involved in 
handling DDT and methods of avoiding 
them. 24-c. 


SAFETY IN THE HOME (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 14 min. 1951. Shows the 
precautions taken by a typical safety- 
conscious family to guard the home 
against needless accidents. 8-b, (TV) 
37-ab, 42-b, 45-b, 66-b, 104-b, 107-b, 
108-b, 109-b, 110-b, 111-b, 112-b, 113-b, 
115-b, 116-b, 117-b, 119-b, 121-b, 122-b, 
125-b, 126-b, 127-b, 182-b, 217-b. 


SAFETY IN THE HOME — Living 
Safely Series (35mm _ silent slidefilm) 
b&w. 46 frames. 1946. Shows many 
hazards likely to exist in the home. A 
negative instruction method makes this 
almost entirely a “don’t do this” type of 
picture story. 102-a, 217-b, (TV) 208-b. 


SAGA OF SAWDUST SAM (35mm 
sound slidefilm) b&w. 13 min. 1948. 
Common hazards encountered by the 
farmer, including those found at work, in 
the home and when driving. Cartoon 
treatment used. 106-b, 206-c. 


SANITATION AND THE RURAL 
HOME (16mm sound motion or 35mm 
sound slideflm) b&w. 15 min. 1940. 
Deals with the problems of sanitation in 
rural and suburban areas. Covers proper 
water supply, adequate disposal systems, 
fly and rat control, and cleanliness in 
the dairy. Also available in Spanish or 
French from source 193. 109-b, 126-b, 
(TV) 193-ab. 


SIX MURDEROUS BELIEFS—Second- 
ary School Safety Series (16mm sound 
motion) b&w or col. 12% min. 1955. 
Six episodes dramatizing the common 
beliefs that can kill. Such notions as... 
“safety is for sissies,” “accidents are the 
price of progress,” “I’m lucky,” “when 
your number is up,” ... are among 
those pictured. NSC-ab, 84-b. 
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STOP AND GO—THE SAFETY 
TWINS (16mm sound motion) col. 15 
min. 1954. “Starring” clever puppets, 
film takes a positive, amusing approach 
to general child safety. STOP and GO, 
twins, invite their friend, Tommy, to 
join their safety club, but Tommy is so 
unsafe that it takes a nightmare about 
accidents to reform him. In the morn- 
ing, Tommy demonstrates that he has 
learned from his dream and will be safe. 
He invites all other children to join him 
in safety. Elementary school levels. 
Sponsored by J. C. Penny Company. 12-c. 


SUMMER SAFE (35mm sound slide- 
film) b&w. 15 min. Revised 1947. De- 
signed to show both adults and children 
how to be safe in summer. Contains 
information on insect bites, poison ivy, 
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NSC National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago II, Illinois 


2 Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 
Public Education Dept. 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


3 Akin & Bagshaw 
2027 E. Colfax Ave. 
Denver 6, Colorado 


6 American Film Registry 
24 E. Eighth St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


8 American Museum of Natural History 
79th St. & Central Park West 
New York 24, New York 


10 Local Bell Telephone Offices 


12 Association Films 
347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


15 Bailey Films, Inc. 
2044 N. Serendo 
Hollywood 27, California 


17 Boy Scouts of America 
Visual Education Service 
2 Park Ave. 
New York 16, New York 


18 Paul L. Brand & Son 
2153 K St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


24 Communicable Disease Center 
U. S. Public Health Service 
Medical Director in Charge 
P.O. Box 185 
Chamblee, Georgia 


26 Coronet Instruction Films 


65 E. South Water St. 
Chicago |, Illinois 


27 Cosmopolitan Film Libraries 
3248 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 


29 William M. Dennis Film Libraries 
2506'/2 W. 7th St. 
Los Angeles 57, California 
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malaria, exhaustion and other factors 
which might cause an unhappy and un- 
healthy summer. 103-c. 


YOU CAN BEAT THE A-BOMB 
(16mm sound motion) b&w. 17 min. 
1950. Reviews perils inherent in atomic 
attack, but stresses preventive measures 
that would save many lives. Shows typi- 
cal American family anticipating and 
undergoing A-Bomb raid. 66-b, 106-b, 
108-b, 109-b, 110-b, 111-b, 112-b, 115-b, 
116-b, 117-b, 120-b, 122-b, 125-b, 126-b, 
217-b, 223-b. 


WHAT PRICE HAPPINESS? (16mm 
sound motion) b&w. 10 min. 1945. II- 
lustrates common causes of most home 
accidents and shows ways of preventing 
them. 108-b, 223-b. 


30 The Distributor's Group, Inc. 
756 W. Peachtree, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


37 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1150 Wilmette Ave. 
Wilmette, Illinois 


40 Hamilton Safety Council 
6 Court St. 
Anthony Wayne Hotel 
Hamilton, Ohio 


42 Shoemaker Motion Picture Co. 
124 W. Vermont St. 
Indianapolis |, Indiana 


43 Institute of Makers of Explosives 
250 E. 43rd St. 
New York 17, New York 


45 International Film Bureau 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


47 The Jam Handy Organization 
2821 E. Grand Bivd. 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


49 Kunz Motion Picture Service, Inc. 
1319 Vine St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


55 Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York 


57 National Board of Fire Underwriters Film 
Library 
Bureau of Communications Research, Inc. 
13 E. 37th St. 
New York 17, New York 


59 National Film Board of Canada 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


66 ROA's Films 
840-44 N. Plankinton Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


67 Popular Science Publishing Co. 
Audio-Visual Div. 
353 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, New York 


68 Portafilms 
Orchard Lake, Michigan 


69 The Princeton Film Center, Inc. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


WHAT PRICE SAFETY? (16mm sound 
motion) b&w. 20 min. Story of inside 
workings of a building construction rack- 
eteering gang, who attempt to escape 
regulations of building code. Emphasizes 
problems encountered in public safety. 
12-b, 237-d. 


WINTER WISE (35mm sound slidefilm) 
b&w. 15 min. 1953. How to stay safe 
in spite of the many hazards created by 
winter weather. Some of the hazards 
discussed are walking and driving on ice 
or snow, shoveling snow, falling icicles, 
hard snowballs, and carbon monoxide 
poisoning caused by leaks in home heat- 
ing plants and automobiles. Sponsored 
by the Zurich Insurance Company. 103-c. 
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72 Center for Mass Communication 
Div. Columbia University Press 
1125 Amsterdam Ave. 

New York 25, New York 


78 Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


79 Sportsmen's Service Bureau 
Sporting Arms & Ammunition Manufacturers’ 
Institute 
250 E. 43rd St. 
New York 17, New York 


82 Stillfilm, Inc. 
35 S. Raymond Ave. 
Pasadena |, California 


84 Canadian Film Institute 
142 Sparks St. 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


85 Tennessee Valley Authority 
Div. of Reservoir Properties 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


87 Twyman Films, Inc. 
400 W. First St. 
Dayton I, Ohio 


88 Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
207 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago II, IIlinois 


89 U. S. Bureau of Mines 
4800 Forbes St. 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


91 Public Health Service 
Inquiries Branch 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education 
& Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 


94 The Upjohn Co. 
P. O. Box 831 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


95 The Venard Organization 
Peoria 2, Illinois 


98 Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 


102 Young America Films, Inc. 
18 E. 4ist St. 
New York 17, New York 
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Your local Zurich Insurance Company agent. 
If you cannot locate him, write for his 
name and address to: 

Zurich Insurance Companies 

135 S. La Salle St. 

Chicago 3, Illinois 


University of Alabama 
Audio-Visual Service 
P. O. Box 1991 
University, Alabama 


University of Arizona 
Visual Aids Bureau 
Tucson, Arizona 


Central Washington College of Education 
Office of Visual Education 
Ellensburg, Washington 


Idaho State College 
Educational Film Library 
Pocatello, Idaho 


University of Illinois 
Visual Aids Service 
Div. of University Extension 
Champaign, Illinois 


Indiana University 

Audio-Visual Center 

Div. of Adult Education & Public Services 
1804 E. Tenth St. 

Bloomington, Indiana 


The lowa State College of Agriculture & 
Mechanic Arts 

Visual Instruction Service 

Service Bldg. 

Ames, lowa 


State University of lowa 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Extension Div. 

lowa City, lowa 


University of Kansas 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
Lawrence, Kansas 


University of Kentucky 
Dept. of Univ. Extension 
Lexington 29, Kentucky 


University of Maine 
School of Education 
Orono, Maine 


University of Minnesota 
Audio-Visual Extension Service 
230 Northrop Auditorium 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


University of Nebraska 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


University of New Hampshire 
Audio-Visual Center 

Div. of Univ. Extension Service 
Durham, New Hampshire 


University of North Carolina 
Film Library 

Univ. Extension Div. 

P. O. Drawer 1050 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


University of Oklahoma 
Educational Materials Service 
Extension Div. 

Norman, Oklahoma 


Oregon State System of Higher Education 
General Extension Div. 

Dept. of Visual Instruction 

Corvallis, Oregon 

Pennsylvania College for Women 

PCW Film Service 

Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 


University of South Carolina 
Audio-Visual Aids Bureau 
Extension Div. 

Columbia, South Carolina 
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Syracuse University 

Educational Film Library 
Collendale near Lancaster Ave. 
Syracuse 10, New York 


University of Tennessee 
Div. of Univ. Extension 
P. O. Box 8540 
University Station 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


University of Texas 

Office of Visual Instruction Bureau 
Div. of Univ. Extension 

Austin 4, Texas 


Southern Pacific Co. 
Superintendent of Safety 
65 Market St. 

San Francisco 5, California 


American Petroleum Institute 
Committee on Agriculture 
50 W. 50th St. 

New York 20, New York 


Frith Films 
1816 N. Highland 
Hollywood 28, California 


Forest Service 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Molson's Brewery, Ltd. 

1670 Notre Dame St., E. 

P. O. Box 1600 Place D'Armes 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Metro-Goldwyn Mayer 
1540 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 


United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave. 
New York 29, New York 


Southern Regional Assn. 

Refrigerator Service Engineering Soc. 
980 W. Peachtree St., N.W. 

Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Refrigerator Service Engineering Soc. 
Educational Office 

1721 E. Lake Bluff Bivd. 

Milwaukee I!, Wisconsin 


Dr. Arthur G. Stenius 
Audio-Visual Consultation Bureau 
College of Education 

Wayne University 

Detroit |, Michigan 


General Pictures Productions, Inc. 
1702 Keo Way 
Des Moines 4, lowa 


National Motion Picture Co. 
Mooresvillé, Indiana 


Liberty Mutua! Insurance Cos. 
175 Berkeley St. 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 


Michigan Dept. of Conservation 
Div. of Education 
Lansing 26, Michigan 


American Society of Bakery Engineers 
Room 1354—La Salle Wacker Bidg. 
121 W. Wacker Dr. 

Chicago |, Illinois 


Square Deal Pictures Corp. 
Pinesbridge Rd. 
Ossining, New York 


J. 1. Case Co. 
General Office 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Sterling Television Co., Inc. 
205 E. 43rd St. 
New York 17, New York 
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Stanley Bowmar Co. 
513 W. 166th St. 
New York 32, New York 


Sid Davis Productions 
3826 Cochron Ave. 
Los Angeles 56, California 


University of Idaho 

Audio-Visual Center 

Dept. of Educational Field Service 
Moscow, Idaho 


Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical 
College 


Audio-Visual Dept. 


Div. of Univ. Extension 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Local State & City American National 
Red Cross Chapters 


National Electrical Products Corp. 


13th Floor-—Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


University of Washington 
Instructional Materials Center 
Seattle 5, Washington 


U. S. Coast Guard Headquarters 
Chief, Public Information Div. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Johnson & Johnson 
Education Dept. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 
25 W. 43rd St. 
New York 36, New York 


Curriculum Full-Color Filmstrips 
Educational Projections, Inc. 

10 E. 40th St. 

New York 16, New York 


American Manufacturer's Mutual 
Insurance Co. 

20 N. Wacker Dr. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Watts Regulator Co. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Byron, Inc. 
122 Wisconsin Ave. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Film Originals 
P. O. Box 4072 
Boise, Idaho 


Colorado State Department of Health 
State Office Bidg. 
Denver 2, Colorado 


University of California 
Educational Film Sales Dept. 
Univ. Extension 

Los Angeles 24, California 


Omaha Safety Council 
Electric Bldg. 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Health Publications Institute, Inc. 
216 N. Dawson St. 
Raleigh, North Cerolina 


Capitol Film Laboratories, Inc. 
1905 Fairview Ave., N.E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Federal Civil Defense Regional Offices 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Cos. 


20 N. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


International Assn. of Fire Chiefs 
Hotel Martinique 

Broadway & 32nd St. 

New York |, New York 
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The Cub Padlock 


Used for “locking out” electrical 
plugs, this tiny laminated padlock 
can be an important home safety 
device, guarding your children from 
dangerous electrical current. It has 
a shackle (or “hook”) just Y-inch 
thick, small enough to fit virtually 
every electrical plug, in addition to 
such items as telephone, trunks, tool 
boxes, zippers, meters, and mail 
boxes. 

Ten danger spots in the home 
where padlocks can prevent serious 
accidents are: fuse boxes, furnace 
doors, laundry chutes, trapdoors, food 
freezers, medicine cabinets, coal bins, 
incinerators, well covers, and cutlery 
drawers. Power and bench. tools, 
garden equipment, and firearms can 
also be locked in cabinets and tool 
sheds.—Master Lock Co., 2600 N. 
32nd St., Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


Kiddie-Keeper 


The notebook contains a sheet for 
permanent information and a set of 
sheets for temporary information 
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with space provided for telephone 
messages. Manufactured by the 
Kippy-Kit Company, Circleville, 
Ohio. 


Sitter’s Instructions 


Blackboard 


bo 7S, 
ee ee ee 
(« Sétters Instructions * 


This is a blackboard with space 
provided for filling in instructions 
for sitters. Manufactured by Wood- 
craft of California; available from 
The Hermann’s, 1718 Union St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Sitter’s Slate 


Gay blue and red design on white 
background. The hard, durable sur- 
face can be used again and again, 
wipes clean with a damp cloth. 
Comes complete with crayon; pack- 
aged in clear plastic bag —The Eric 
Philip Company, 205 Atkins Ave., 
Wilmington 5, Delaware; available 
from The Blue Wave, Kennebunk, 
Maine. 


Vari-Temp Control 


Hot water in two temperature 
ranges is available now through the 
Vari-Temp control, an accessory 
available on all current models of 
Rheem Coppermatic Hot Water 
Heaters. This utilizes a positive ther- 
mostat control to deliver 160 to 180 
degree water to appliances with 
water at 100 to 140 degrees for other 
points in the home. 


Ease of adjustment of tempera- 
ture of tempered hot water is one of 
the important advantages to the 
home-owner. The adjustment, by 
means of a valve on the Vari-Temp 
is simple as turning a faucet, and 
temperature will remain at the de- 
sired point selected by the home- 
owner. — Rheem Manufacturing 
Company, 7600 So. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago 29, IIl. 
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